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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling undiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimzs of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 
thon he may go on fearless,—De For. oie ; 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It will appear from the following typical passage which 
occurs in the Nuzrut-ul-Islam—a vernacular paper pub- 
lished at Delhi—that the Czar of Russia is by no means 
a favourite with our fellow subjects, the Indian Maho- 
medans. “May the heart of the Czar,” says our con- 
temporary, ‘“‘burn with the fire of repentance, and his 
life be in the claws of death: and may the Angel Israel 
take out his soul from his body, and hell dress its fires to re- 
ceive him.” The Nuzrut-ul-Islam’s diction has, at least, the 
merit of perspicacity and directness,..We haye. called. i 
typical, but this adjective, also, is too strong, in a sense. 
It is not exactly the words that are typical, but 
the sense. In short the Czar of all the Russias is an 
object of Jively suspicion at this moment on the part of 
Hindoos and Mahomedans alike. We have seen the latest 
utterances of the vernacular Press on the Russo-Indo-Afghan 
complication, and can testify that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty they are the very reverse of flattering to His Imperial 
Majesty and his friend Ameer Shere Ali. The fact ought to 
cheer the heart of Lord Lytton and his Council—especially as 
they considered the vernacular Press to be sufficiently influ- 
ential to deserve the honours and the recognition of a gag- 
ging Bill. The vernacular papers—or the official reports upon 
them—that have already reached England are, of course, of too 
old a date to enable us to realise the effect produced upon the 
native mind by the insult at Ali Musjid. Those which we 
have seen were published at the end of August, when the 
Mission was about to start. In a week or so we shall know 
their opinion as regards the military preparations. And we 
may safely predict that it will be of a kind to satisfy not 
only the Jingoes, but also the more rational people who think 
that, whether or not Lord Lytton was justified in breaking 
the system of non-interference, Shere Ali now deserves to be 
soundly punished. hy 





Although the small arms borne by the Afghans and their 
congeners in the Suleiman range are inferior to the Martini- 
Henry, these people, nevertheless, manage to make very fair 
shooting up to moderate distances. Even when they carried 
nothing better than cumbrous matchlocks, they could make a 
decent “ pattern” on a target up to 150 yards. In hill fight- 
ing long range firing is not of so much account as in a level 
country, owing to the greater difficulty of judging distance 
correctly. This knowledge is a sine quad non at distances be- 
yond 500 yards, because the curve of the trajectory increases 
rapidly after that range is passed. The regular troops of the 






Ameer are largely armed with the Enfields formerly presented 


to him by the Indian Government, and these carry accurately 
enough for all practical purposes up to 400 yards, with wu 
fairly level trajectory throughout. The arm is, however, a 
muzzle-loader, while our troops carry a breech-loader, and 
the advantage of greater vapidity of fire consequently rests 
with the latter. But experience shows that troops armed 
with breech-loaders sometimes have a trick of blazing away 
at random, thus soon exhausting their ammunition. If our 
native regiments were to do this—it is not impossible—there 
might be considerable difficulty in keeping them supplied 
with ammunition under the special exigences of an advance 


through an exceedingly difficult and bitterly hostile country. 


Sivenitinimnes _- oo ast ee 


Should this complication with Afghanistan result in hos- 


tilities, the system on which the Indian Army is at present 
officered will at last be submitted to something like a crucial 
test. It is generally admitted that, during times of peace, 
the regulation number of officers in native regiments suffices 
for all purposes of drill and discipline. But the opponents 
of the existing system maintain that it would inevitably break 
down under the strain of war, because ‘it makes no provision 
for a reserve of European officers to fill up casualties. The 
Afghans will be likely enough to single out the white officers 
for especial attention, because it is notorious that the effi- 
ciency of our native troops greatly on upon the manner 
in which they are commanded. Now, the native officers—good 
men as many of them are—have had little if any prac- 
tice in command, and the sepoys could not, therefore, feel 
the same confidence in them as in the European officers. It 
will be sufficiently easy for the Afghan marksmen to distin. 
guish the latter from a considerable distance, both an account 
of their white faces and from their being mounted. Hence some- 
thing like a certainty that we should see an exceptional num- 
ber of casualties in the commissioned ranks, which form the 
weakest element in our Indian military organisation. 


The telegrams from India regarding the movements of the 
various columns moving upon the passes must be received 
with considerable reserve. Properly authenticated intelli- 
gence of intended operations will be impossible almost to 
obtain, as the Government is extremely unlikely to permit its 

lans to transpire; whilst, with regard to movements actually 
in progress, it must be remembered that India is the land of 
gossip, and that the most preposterous “ shaves,” especially 
at important crises, are the order of the day. It is not 
impossible that the Peshawur force should have advanced 
upon the Fort of Ali Musjid; nor is it, on the other hand, 
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unlikely that a turning movement by another of the numerous 
passes has been attempted, or, perhaps, that a combination of 
the two operations has been undertaken. If, indeed, hea 
firing in the Khyber Pass has been heard at Peshawur, it 
seems absurd to suppose that they do not know at the latter 
place whether it arises from a collision between our troops 
and the Afghans or from a scrimmage between the Afghans 
and the Afreedees. Authentic intelligence of any actual 
fighting, if this has taken place, will, doubtless, be forth- 
coming shortly. The probability is that a general forward 
movement, with a view to securing advantageous Po will 
be made; but there is at present an absence of any indi- 
cations of a readiness for a prolonged advance, and, unless 
such a movement has been fully provided for, it would be 
the extreme of rashness to attempt it. 





It was intended that a sham fight should take place on 
Thursday last over the country between Dover and Shorn- 
cliffe. It is stated, however, that, in consequence of the 
heavy south-west gale which was blowing, and the accom- 
panying rain squalls, the Duke of Cambridge countermanded 
the manceuvres, and proceeded to Shorncliffe for the purpose 
of inspecting the troops on parade if the weather cleared up. 
The Duke is to be congratulated upon having escaped a 
wetting, but it appears that the telegram containing the 
countermand arrived too late to prevent the troops marching 
off. If this proves to be true, the whole affair is something 
worse than absurd. We have never been backward in advo- 
cating the claims of the soldier to consideration, and that he 
should not be over regulated and harassed. But, when we 
are possibly on the eve of war with a great Power, when 
we are actually at war in India, it is folly to postpone at the 
end of the season one of the few opportunities our troops 
possess of acquiring a knowledge of their duties because of a 
few showers of rain. His Royal Highness is, doubtless, right 
in being careful to economise his own uniform, but, in his ex- 
ceeding solicitude for the welfare of the troops under his 
command, he appears to have only succeeded in needlessly 
exposing them, after all. 





There are indefinable restraints at St. Stephen’s which 
pe well tie the tongues of average county representatives. 
But at home, among admiring friends and neighbours, the 
county member feels that he has the ball at his foot. There 
he sometimes does, but oftener says strange things and un- 
accountable. Sir Walter Barttelot’s speech at the annual 
dinner of the Slinford Agricultural Association, West 
Sussex, was a case in point. He was not amusing, as is 
usually the case with county members on such festive occa- 
sions. He only got the length of being outrageous. He 
fought through the coming Afghan campaign by anticipation 
and rioted in Afghan and Russian gore. He hurled back the 
insult offered to the power and authority of England, 
and marched troops directly into the country to wring an 
apology from the Ameer. Among the nations, Russia was 
his béte noir, and among Bills he above all detested the 
County Government Bill, the sacrilegious “ object of which 
was to take from the county magistrates the power they had 
hitherto possessed of arranging county affairs.” “The 
magistrates,” he added, “ were as amenable to public Opinion 
as an elected body, and every public expenditure on their 
part was always critically canvassed.” Perhaps, Sir Walter 
would abolish parliamentary election in order to render 
members of Parliament more directly amenable to public 
eee Such opinions were freely expressed by the ruling 
class before the first Reform Bill, but they are now as seldom 
heard as the songs of angels. West Sussex is evidently an 
exceptional quarter. 





Sir ee os speaking * Taunton on Thursday night, 
was necessarily, perhaps, somewhat vague and disappointing. 
He had theories on the Eastern Question, he said, Thich the 
occasion—a municipal banquet—did not permit him to 
divulge. He will soon, it is to be hoped, have a better oppor- 
tunity of giving his constituents the benefit of his reflections, 


for now, if ever, is the:time for every man who professes to 
influence or guide public opinion to speak, and speak without 
reserve. While not positively the Government for 
the Peace of Berlin, Sir Henry was dis to exaggerate 
the efficiency and beneficence of t Treaty. “The 
embers of war would ere long be re uenched, and! 
ful rule be given to the Eastern part of Europe.” The 
Sikourktle member for Taunton is a sanguine man—more 
sanguine than any Liberal politician of note who has recently 
analysed the situation. It is to be hoped he will be found a 
true prophet, but the odds are against him. Does he e 
the Austrian occupation of Bosnia to be a permanent settle." 
ment? Does he expect to see Turkey voluntarily enter on! 
the promised Asiatic reforms? Instead of Europe sailing 
tranquilly into the haven of “ Peace with honour,” there is a 
much greater probability that before the year is out Austria! 
will be at blows either with Turkey or Russia, or both,’ 
Again, Hungary has begun to exhibit a desire to snap the 
bipartite bond of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The 
Slav subjects of Francis Joseph are uneasy, and it need sur. 
prise no one if, instead of peace, we are menaced with the 
sword. Any day the Eastern Question may be re-opened in 
an aggravated form. ; 


t 





So satisfied was Sir Henry James with the general result 
of the Berlin Treaty in Eastern Europe that he seem 
altogether oblivious of the perils that have grown out of i 
or the train of events that have led up to it in the furth 
East. Here, it is true, he is by no means sanguine as 
eventualities that may occur. “As our soldiers stood wi 
their faces to the West, the danger most to be feared wo 
be, not that in front of them, but that behind them.” 
that the boasted “‘ Peace with honour” has done for us hag 
been to transfer the struggle to a quarter where we are vulne- 
rable from one where we were not. Instead of attacking the 
Ameer of Afghan because he prefers a Russian envoy 
Cabul to an English envoy, better far, as Earl Carnarvon 
pointed out, assail Russia in Europe, and avoid so dange 
a battle ground as Afghanistan. It is scarcely fair to critici 
Sir Henry’s positions, on account of the restraints to which 
he was subjected in advancing them ; but, it is to be hoped,’ 
he will soon give forth a less uncertain and more distinetly 
liberal voice. 





On one other point Sir Henry James dwelt with special 
emphasis—the absolute necessity under which every class 
of British subjects is placed, be it rich or poor, to maintain 
our hold on India under all circumstances. The sentiment 
is, beyond all question, a popular one, and there can be little 
doubt that even with Afghanistan, Russia, and another 
Mutiny, all on our hands together—and such a conjunction 
of perils is not inconceivable—this country would siill 
struggle desperately to hold her own in Hindostan. It is not 
pleasant to contemplate what, in such circumstances, the con- 
sequences might be. Ina year or two of such a conflict, all 
that British rule has “ exploited” from India and more would 
be spent in a herculean effort to retain possession. If 
failed, our National Debt would be increased to such an 
extent that revolution at home would almost certainly ensue. 
If we succeeded, our possessions in the East would be 3 
if that were possible, than they are at present. : 
exploitation would be impossible, and gaunt famine would no 
longer afflict one province but all. Terrible, indeed, are the 
dangers which the light-hearted and short-sighted advocates 
of neo-Imperialism are preparing for once prudent and 
thrifty England. i 





Mr. Ayrton’s opponents at Northampton are hardly just ta 
him ; and, to be candid, he has not always been quite just to, 
himself. When in office he exceeded even Mr. Lowe in the 
art of giving personal offence to crotchet-mongers, Circum- 
locution Office people, and the enemies of progress generally 
He was also occasionally somewhat rash in his conclusions 
with respect to Epping Forest, the public parks, &c.; but he 


was, for all that, an able and devoted public servant, “ a cor 
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morant for work,” as Mr. Gladstone once put it, and a Liberal 
without fear and without reproach. It is simply a disgrace 
that such a man should have been so long without a seat in 
the House on account of failings all of which leaned to 
virtue’s side. The Liberalism of Northampton is of a 
robust order, and can well afford to waive minor objections to 
a candidate. Mr. Ayrton will, doubtless, not stand looking 
at with a political microscope, but he is not singular in this 
respect. He is a man of original talents and force of 
character, who, the electors of Northampton may rest satisfied, 
will do them credit in Parliament if they see fit to return 
him. “i 





. The death of Mr. Whalley, of eccentric memory, has opened 
the door for a rush of Liberal candidates to Peterborough. 
The normal number of Liberal candidates for the two Peter- 
borough seats is five or six,and it augurs well for the 
Liberalism of the borough that it has not become demoralised 
by the indecency of such a scramble. On this occasion it is 
to be hoped there will be no competition, except with the 
Conservatives, whom it should be easy to rout if the Liberals 
close their ranks. Two excellent candidates, each having 
peculiar claims on such a constituency, are already in the 
field, under proper auspices, and, if the local Liberal Asso- 
ciation is wise, it will exert itself to prevent the entrance 
of any more. Mr. J. H. Raper, of Manchester, is best 
known to the general public as a strenuous advocate of the 
Permissive Bill; but he is not a man of narrow views 
or sectarian Liberalism. He is in all respects an exceptional 
exponent of Liberal principles, the development of which 
he has closely studied both in this country and the United 
States. It is not too much to say that, though he has never 
been in the House, he is better acquainted with its forms than 
most members, while his knowledge of the constituencies is 
not inferior to Mr. Adams’s. He is a political and social 
reformer of pristine enthusiasm and simple integrity of cha- 
racter who, as matters stand, would be a genuine acquisition 
to the House. Mr. George Potter has likewise strong claims 
on the borough. He is a working man’s candidate, but he 
is besides an experienced journalist and a useful member of 
the London School Board. The Labour Representation 
renee it will be observed, has issued a strong appeal on his 
behalf. 





A she wolf, says the Indian fable, once gave her children 
excellent advice. ‘“ Only attack old women and infants,” she 
said, “ you will find strong men tough and not worth eating. 
Besides,” she added, “it is somewhat dangerous to attack 
them.” Lord Carnarvon, at the Winchester Diocesan Con- 
ference, offered the clergy equally sound advice. Discussing 
the most practical methods of dealing with scepticism, he 
informed his hearers that there are different classes of 
sceptics. There is the “wealthy and educated sceptic who 
objects for objection’s sake,” and, on the other hand, 
there is the “ honest doubter who, from the very partial 
character of his education, becomes entangled in some 
particular difficulty.” It is with this honest doubter of par- 
tial education alone that Lord Carnarvon recommends the 
clergy to deal. As for the other class, the wealthy, educated 
sceptic, the clergy are advised to have nothing to say to it; 
“they can afford to pass it by for the moment!” This must 
be immensely schaainaoe to the clerical mind, exercised as it 
has been of late years in Christian evidence societies, &c., to 
put down these educated sceptics objecting for objection’s 
sake to all things from the Creation upwards. Professors 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Co., together with Mr. Darwin, unques- 
tionably belong to the class they are told they can afford to 
pass by for the moment. Meanwhile, they will, no doubt, find 
it sufficiently easy to smooth down the particular difficulties 
which distress honest doubters of partial education. 





a vfente 
We think it will be found, on consideration, that the gas 
panic has assumed greater proportions than the ultimate 
Prospects of shareholders would appear to justify, As a 


lighting agency, first for public, and next for private pur- 
poses, gas is, no doubt, doomed. Anyone who has eld 
the contrast between the sickly, faint, reddish-yellow of the 
gas jets in the Strand, and the sun-like brilliance of the electric 

ghts in front of the Gaiety Theatre, will not feel disposed 
to question the certainty of the supercession of the already, 
as it seems, old-fashioned agency. The sole difficulty that 
stands in the way is the purely mechanical one of distribution. 
No one has hitherto sunsnedel in supplying a building with 
a series of electric lights issuing from one and the same appa- 
ratus. Each light has demanded its own complete machine, 
so to speak—its own pair of carbon points. An American 
gentleman, however, Mr. Edison, claims to have invented an 
apparatus which he believes can be made to distribute electric 
light as easily as an ordinary gas meter supplies every room 
in a house. But, even when our streets and houses 
come to be lighted in the new way, there will still 
remain a-large demand for gas. The shareholders may 
not be pocketing roaring dividends, but they may rest 
assured of a steady and fair return for their invest- 
ments. No one can cook a chop over an electric light; 
but, for cooking purposes, gas—that is, bottled fuel— 
is, in an immense number of cases, handier, cheaper, and 
even more effective than coal. The astonishing thing is that 
gas is not more generally used for cooking purposes—though, 
perhaps, the new inventions in the way of gas stoves may 
stimulate demand, as well as supply the requirements of 
those householders who have discovered that it is more econo- 
mical to boil an egg over a gas jet than over a brisk fire set 
alight for the purpose. 





It is now nearly three years and a half since the Sunday 
Society was started, with a view “to obtain the opening of 
museums, art galleries, libraries, and gardens” on the Lord’s 
Day—to quote the title given it by the opposition Society. 
The Sunday Society has made encouraging progress, on the 
whole. Its usefulness, however, is not to be estimated by its 
visible, direct results in the metropolis. Its influence in 
stimulating the le of the provincial towns must also have 
been very considerable. A glance at the list of its committee 
and vice-presidents will show that it numbers its supporters 
among classes of the community which are the most diver- 
sified in point of social and political bias or conviction, and 
intellectual aptitudes. There are the Duke, and likewise the 
Dean of Westminster,and Monsignor Capel rubs shoulders with 
such red heretics and possible firebrands as Mr. Chamberlain, 
Professor Fawcett, Mr. Burt,and Mr. Jacob Bright. Surely, a 
society that can boast of standing upon such an unusually Catho- 
lic basis as this has something to say for itself. Why do not the 
Duke and the Dean of Westminster and their friends imitate 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham Association, and start Sunday 
Society branches al] over the kingdom? The idea of the 
thing is “ in the air,” and it only requires energy and a little 
patience to give it a local habitation. The friends of the 
movement will be glad at the announcement, published in the 
papers last week, that there will be two exhibitions of 
pictures, under the patronage of the Society, on the 13th and 
20th of the current month. The exhibitions will be held in 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. The first of the series 
was open last Sunday. ~ ee 





The wonderful things a Frenchman sees when he visit® 
erfide Albion have become proverbial. Few peoee Peer 
oe hew e a place i. London they lived in was ti 
they learned it from Théophile Gautier’s amusing account of 
his English experiences. Sometimes, however, our neigh- 
bours aan they cross the silver streak can us useful 
lessons. This has been the case with the latest invasion from 
Gaul, that of M. Francisque Sarcey, the Jupiter of Parisian 
critics. He has recently visited Jersey, famous for its Lily, 
and has given the Diz-newvitme Siécle an account of the 
gloom of a British Sunday in the hotel there, and of his 
triumph over its puritan rigour. In concert with the other 
Brock people in the hotel, he actually organised a ball in 
defiance of the landlord and the scandalised English, while—~ 
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triumph of triumphs—he finally succeeded in inducing a 
retty and witty Englishwoman to abandon her Bible and join 


ina quadrille. M. Sarcey, however, declined absolutely to | pod 


remain and do battle for the “goddess fair and free” for 
another Sunday in Jersey. 





While making due allowance for Gallic et the 
victure M. Sarcey draws of a British Sabbath presents its 
Laeeirt fairly enough to the people who, unlike himself, have 
to endure its gloom perpetually, and forms an appropriate 

ndant to Punch’s recent clever contrast between the 
Bundays of the London and the Parisian working men. There 
is probably no more depressing sight in the world than Lon- 
don on a Sunday, except perhaps New York on a Sunday, 
which is, if possible, a trifle more gloomy. The impression 
which appears to be deeply rooted in the minds of the English 
speaking race, that Sunday is a day sacred to hypochondria, 
has almost succeeded after long generations in altering the 
very climate on the seventh day. Sunday rain seems more 
yersistent and more melancholy, Sunday sunshine less cheer- 

ul than the proceedings of the weather on other days. 
Froissard’s hackneyed observation about us must have been 
written with recollections of an English Sunday in his mind. 
Shall we never learn that its effects upon our population are 
to stultify one class and to brutalise another? ‘Till we do, 
the more fun our neighbours make of us the better. 





The reports that a serious disaster had befallen the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse fortunately turn out to be incorrect. 
The present lighthouse is the third that has occupied the 
same site, The first, built by Winstanley, was a crazy affair, 
which was utterly incapable of offering any resistance to rough 
weather, and was, accordingly, swept away in a very short 
time. The second lasted for fifty years or thereabouts, and 
was then accidentally burned down. It was left for Smeaton 
to design a fabric capable, apparently, of re the assaults 
of wind and waves. He is said to have obtained his idea of 
the proper lines for the structure from an observation 
of the form of the oak, and he adopted in its con- 
struction the entirely novel principle of dovetailing the 
massive stones one with another, so that the buildin 
was, as it were, of one piece throughout. Nature an 
art combined have hitherto proved too strong for the former 
alone, and it seems possible that the Eddystone Lighthouse 
will last as long as the rock on which it stands is able to sup- 
port it. We believe that the present lighthouse, some ten or 
eleven years after it was built, suffered from fire, the top 
being built of wood. It was, however, reconstructed of stone 
in 1774. Whether the late ramours of another accident arose 
out of a temporary obscuration of the light or some break- 
down of the illuminating power, remains to be seen. Mean- 
while, it is satisfactory to be assured that the Eddystone 
ee whose name is literally as familiar as a house- 
hold word, is still uninjured. 





Crowner’s ’quest law, as exemplified in the Princess Alice 
Inquiry, is no better than it has been called. Days and days 
have been wearily consumed in ascertaining the existence of 
facts which no rational man could ever have doubted. Such 
a waste of means to an end, which, though highly important 
in itself, could have been better attained at infinitely less 
cost of time, money, and temper, was never, perhaps, wit- 
nessed. A Scottish procurator-fiscal would have taken the 
legal bearings of such a catastrophe in four-and-twenty 
hours, and instituted proceedings against offenders (if any) 
into the bargain. No wonder that the lay mind of England 
grumbles at the law’s delay when eeu face to face with 
such unjustifiably clumsy procedure. 





The Acclimatisation Society of Otago, New Zealand, has 
resolved, if possible, to stock the colony with grouse from 
the Scottish moors. Their agent in this country—Mr. Bills 
—has kept some specimens, captured in Glenfiddich, in 


cages for eleven long weeks, and there is some prospect that: 
a consignment of 200 specimens will reach the distant anti. 
ean hills and dells alive. Hitherto it has been found 
impossible, even with zoological-garden appliances, to keep’ 
either grouse or blackeock in health over .a couple of 
months; but Mr. Bills has faith, well-founded it is to be 
hoped, in his chances of success. The most ardent game- 
law abolitionist would not grudge a lover of sport the 
tenantless hills of Otago. There, at all events, game of 
almost any kind would be welcome guests. ; 








THE AFGHAN SCARE. 


The attitude adopted by public opinion in England with 
respect to the Afghan difficulty—an attitude for which the 
action of the Government is mainly responsible—is not one 
calculated to raise the estimate of this country abroad. We, 
in common, for that matter, with the great majority of 
Englishmen, do not dispute the necessity of a war with 
Afghanistan, if the Ameer should definitely elect to close hig 
dominions against our envoy. Whether we have any moral’ 
right to be in India at all may be an open question, though 
we think that even those who condemn most strongly the 
means by which we obtained possession of Hindostan must 
own that, having once obtained it, we could not relinquish 
our sovereignty, as things are at present, without inflicting a 
far more cruel injury on India’s inhabitants than any we 
entail by our presence. The Latin maxim, eT non 
debet factum valet, seems to us to apply emphatically to our 
Empire in the East. But if once we grant that, from 
whatever considerations, it is our duty to remain in India, it 
follows that we have a right to take any steps necessary for 
our self-defence. Now, anybody who appreciates the true 
conditions of our mastery over India must see that we cannot 
safely allow our authority to be set at naught by any native 
State. But this admission does not justify the vehemence 
with which the notion of a war with Afghanistan has been 
embraced by a considerable section of the English Press, 
Nothing can well be sillier than the idle talk about the inso- 
lence of the Ameer, and the necessity of vindicating the out- 
raged honour of Great Britain, of which we have heard so 
much of late. If anybody was insulted, it was not so much 
England as the Ameer. If one gentleman invites himself to 
dinner with another, is told that his presence is not desired, 
and then finds the door shut in his face when he presents 
himself unbidden at the dinner time, it is the host far more 
than the guest who has a right to complain. If we choose, in 
plain words, to assert that the Ameer is not an independent 
Prince, and that, though, to suit our own convenience, we 
allow him a degree of autonomy not conceded to Scindia 
or Holkar, we yet intend our authority to be re- 
cognised as supreme at the Court of Cabul, then we 
should be speaking the truth, and should have the logical 
strength inseparable from a recognition of hard facts. 
But, so long as we keep up the fiction that the Ameer is an 
independent potentate, we stultify ourselves by accusing him 
of insolence for asserting his just authority. Either Shere 
Ali is independent or dependent. In the former case, he has 
not been insolent in any true sense of the term. In the latter, 
he has been guilty, not of insolence, but of disobedience. 
_ Apart from its lack of logic, there is, to our way of think- 
ing, an utter want of self-respect in all this outcry about the 
insult England has sustained. Without any wish to indulge 
in rhodomontade, we hold that England is too great a Power 
to be insulted by a petty, semi-civilised Oriental State. We 
should laugh at a grown man who complained of being in- 
sulted by a child in arms; and yet the disproportion in 
strength between the two is insignificant compared with that 
between our Indian Empire and the Afghan kingdom. Our 
real complaint is not that the Ameer refused our envoy access 
to his territory rudely, but that he refused access at all. 
the refusal had been accompanied by the most fulsome ex- 
pressions of respect and gratitude towards the British Govern- 
ment, we should still have had to insist upon our right of 
way, even ai the risk of war. The English notion of pres 
tige is unintelligible to the Oriental mind. Force and power 
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are what command the imagination of Eastern races. The 
Ameer might utter any number of wild insults against the 
British Empire, and yet remainjunpunished, without affecting 
the respect-and awe entertained for us by the nations of 
India. What we cannot afford to do with mapas is to let 
them imagine that we are afraid to enter Afghan territory 
with or without the consent of its ruler. Yet, while fully 
recognising the necessity for a decisive vindication of our 
authority, we cannot this necessity as anything but a 
signal calamity. Apart from the general hatefulness of war, 
a conflict between a civilised and a semi-barbarous power has 
about it special features of horror, and of all war of this 
kind a frontier war is the worst. It would be different, from a 
material point of view, if we had anything definite to gain as 
the result of victory; but, when once we have obtained the 
command of the passes, we have nothing to desire in the way 
of acquisition of territory. The annexation of Afghanistan, 
even if it could be effected peacefully, would be a constant 
drain upon our Imperial resources without any corresponding 
advantage. If we cannot contrive to make our authority 
supreme at Cabul without a military occupation, then we 
have no choice except to annex the State; but, by so 
doing, we shall add nothing to the strength of our Empire ; 
on the contrary, we shall increase the difficulty of defending 
our frontiers. Moreover, though we feel justly confident of 
ultimate success, we cannot conceal from ourselves that a 
campaign against Afghanistan must involve a heavy loss of 
life and treasure, and may well be accompanied with inci- 
dental disasters. Altogether, this country has seldom been 
called to enter upon a war in which there was less to gain by 
victory and more to lose by defeat. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, our newspapers would seem to be indignant because war 
is not declared at once, and because blood has not already 
been shed. It looks as if we, as a nation, were impatient to 
make war upon Afghanistan in order to prove to the world 
that it was not fear of war which hindered us from fighting 
Russia. Such, at least, is the interpretation sure to be placed 
abroad upon our sudden access of bellicose humour. 

Yet the annoyance expressed by the British public at the 
discovery that a war with Afghanistan cannot be undertaken 
before next spring is not altogether without foundation. The 
conduct of the Indian Government is inexplicable except 
on one hypothesis. It is now certain that Lord Lytton 
had every reason to anticipate the refusal which Sir Neville 
Chamberlain has encountered. No doubt was entertained at 
Calcutta that the Ameer was determined not to receive our 
mission ; and yet our envoy was sent up to the entrance of 
the Khyber Pass in the very manner and under the exact 
conditions best calculated to irritate Shere Ali without 
terrifying him into submission. In fact, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Lord Lytton was anxious to go to 
war with Afghanistan, and therefore deliberately sought an 
opportunity of causing the Ameer to defy our authority 
openly, and thereby to reconcile public opinion in England 
to the necessity of a third Afghan war. A straightforward 
course would have been at once more prudent and more 
worthy of Great Britain. If it were necessary, as we 
incline to believe it was, to effect a rectification of our North- 
Western frontiers in India, the wiser and more dignified pro- 
ceeding would have been to wait till our military prepara- 
tions and the season of the year permitted us to act at once, 
and then to have submitted our demands to Shere Ali 
as an ultimatum to be accepted, or rejected at the risk 
of war. As it is, we have disclosed our hand before 
we are in a position to strike. The Ameer has, in fact, six 
months’ respite allowed him during which he can negotiate 
and intrigue with Russia, without definitely committing him- 
self either to peace or war. In so doing Shere Ali would be 
within his right ; nor have we any cause to blame the Russians 
if they bid for the friendship of Afghanistan in competition 
with ourselves. We are disposed to doubt how far the over- 
tures made by the Court of Cabul will meet with saree 
more than barren sympathy at St. Petersburg. Still, the 


mere fact that such overtures should have been made shows 
the futility of one of the pleas on which England was urged 
by the war party to engage in hostilities with Russia. We 
Were constantly assured that the feelings of loyalty enter- 
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tained towards the Sultan by Mahometans in India and Asia 
were so powerful that, if we failed to support the Ottomar. 
Empire, we should be confronted by the hostility of the whole 
Moslem world. These assurances, unless report is mistaken, 
were repeatedly endorsed by the Government of Calcutta ; 
yet, on the very morrow of the defeat of Turkey by Russia, 
and of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, by which England 
binds herself in future to uphold the rule of the Sultan 
against any further attack from Russia, we find one of the 
chief Mahometan states of Asia allying herself with Russia 
as against England. Whatever other evils the Afghan diffi-' 
culty may bring with it, it has at least had the advantage of 
dispelling, once and for all, the delusion as to the political 
solidarity of Mahometanism. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. 


The true condemnation of the policy pursued by our 
Government at the Congress is to be found in the attitude of 
suspicion which has since been adopted by the chief neutral 
poe of Europe. Whatever other results our “ peace with 

onour” may or may not have achieved, it has assuredly left 
our allies under the impression that they got the worst of 
the bargain. From our way of thinking, the occupation of 
Cyprus may be damnosa hereditas, while the Protectorate of 
Turkey in Asia may be a one-sided and disastrous arrange- 
ment. Butthis is not the mode in which our policy is re- 
garded abroad. Indeed, the depreciation of our recent 
acquisitions, so prevalent in England at this moment, is con- 
sidered in foreign countries to be only another instance of our 
traditional duplicity. Unjust and untrue as the Continental 
estimate of our conduct may be, we cannot say that it is alto- 
gether unreasonable. We went to Berlin after having called 
the world solemnly to -witness that our one object was to 
uphold the faith of treaties, and to hinder any Power from 
aggrandising itself at the cost of others without the sanction and 
consent of Europe. We left Berlin after not only having 
sacrificed the very principle we had represented to be the 
keystone of our policy, but after having bargained secretly 
for certain advantages to ourselves as the price of our con- 
nivance. This is the aspect under which our action presents 
itself to foreign observers ; and, though even the political 
opponents of the Government at home would admit that the 
estimate thus formed left out of account many considerations 
which should fairly be borne in mind, we cannot wonder if 
we have lost abroad the credit due to open and straight-_ 
forward dealings. At all events, whether justly or unjustly, 
both France and Italy came away from Berlin with the feel- 
ing that they—to use an Americanism—had been left out in 
the cold. Inthe case of the former Power, we see the result 
of the irritation caused by the Anglo-Turkish Convention in 
the renewed jealousy of England’s action in Egypt, and ina 
morbid desire to reassert the influence of France in the 
Levant. For the time being, however, the statesmanship of 
France is so absorbed by the paramount necessity of avoiding 
any possibility of a collision with Germany that the annexa- 
tion of Cyprus has scarcely excited the attention such an 
extension of British territory in the Mediterranean would 
otherwise have created. 

In Italy, however, the public mind is more at liberty to 
attend to external ambitions. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
settlement concluded at Berlin gave very great and very in- 
telligible umbrage to Italian aspirations. the Government 
of Rome had known beforehand that the Eastern question 
was to be settled at the Congress by what in reality, though 
not in name, amounts to a partition of the Ottoman Empire 
between Russia, Austria, and England, the attitude of 
Italy would unquestionably have been different. Hither- 
to, Italy has gained by every European convulsion, 
and her statesmen had undoubtedly looked forward to 
some concession being made to the Peninsula in return 
for the services she had rendered to the tranquillity of 
the Continent. The disappointment of the Italians at 
getting nothing was not only er but positive. The 
occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina must tend 
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and thereby to diminish the prospects of Italian aggrandise- 
ment. On the other hand, the cession of Cyprus to England 
is inconsistent with hopes that have on been cherished 
by Italian ambition. Up to the other day, the Kings of Sar- 
dinia still bore the title of Ré di Cypro on the rere 
of their coins ; and the dream of restoring the old supremacy 
of the Italian Republics in the Ionian Archipelago is one 
which has received a rude shock from the planting of the 
Union Jack on the shores of Cyprus. The Italians, however, 
are an eminently practical people, and they would have been 
content enough to forego any vague aspirations towards the 
recovery of the some time provinces of the Venetian Republic 
in the East if they had been compensated for the loss by any 
tangible accession of home territory. As it is, they cannot but 
be aware that, if a war had taken place between England and 
Russia, in which Austria, if not Germany, must have become 
involved, their neutrality would probably have been regarded by 
either belligerent as an advantage worth purchasing. Somehow, 
the belief had gained — in the Peninsula that, at the first 
important change in the territorial relations of Europe, Italy 
would reenter into the possession of the Southern slopes of 
the Alps. The disappointment occasioned by the discovery 
that such a change had actually occurred, and had left Italy 
still deprived of her natural frontiers, provoked the Italia 
Irridente agitation. Thanks to the action of the Govern- 
ment, and still more to the good sense of the people, that 
agitation was suppressed before it had assumed formidable 

roportions; and, for the moment, the outcry created by the 
MTreaty of Berlin seems to have lost its force in the Peninsula. 
* It will, however, be a mistake to suppose that either the 
Italian people or the Italian Government are prepared to 
acquiesce permanently in the new state of things established 
by the Congress. With his usual infelicity, the Emperor of 
Austria has seized this opportunity to announce that 
under no circumstances would he ever consent to cede 
one inch of the Tyrol. One would have thought that his own 
experience had taught Francis Joseph the futility of pledg- 
ing himself beforehand to any irrevocable position. But, 
even if he was as determined not to surrender the Tridentino 
as he was some few years ago never to part, first with Lom- 
bardy, and then with Venetia, common sense would have 
dictated the expediency of not depriving the Italians of the 
hope that the action of time might gradually bring about the 
fulfilment of their aspirations. After what has come and 
gone, any Ministry which hopes to retain popular favour in 
the Peninsula must, at any rate, profess a wish to com- 
plete the unification of Italy at the cost of Austria; and this 
necessity must influence the foreign policy of the Italian 
kingdom. It is very easy to say that the Italians would 
do more wisely to concentrate their attention on their financial 
and administrative reorganisation ; but the assertion is more 
plausible than sound, After all,the aspiration for national 
unity, independence, and power, is the force which holds 
together the heterogenous States that compose the new 
Monarchy ; and no government can afford to do anything 
which might weaken the power of this force. Thus we 
may —_y reckon that for the future the foreign rela- 
tions and alliances of Italy will be regulated by the 
consideration, which means are best calculated to promote the 
aggrandizement of the kingdom. Thus the tendency of re- 
cent events is to place Italy even more in antagonism to 
Austria, and to cause her in consequence to gravitate towards 
Russia and Germany, supposing these two Powers to continue 
to act together. If, therefore, the force of circumstances 
should bring England into collision with Russia, we can look 
for no assistance from Italy. Our advance in the Levant, and 
the ee increase of our supremacy in Egypt, has excited 
the jealousies of Italy as well as France. Italy expects one 
day to be again the great maritime Power of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and England, for the present, stands in the way of 
the fulfilment of her hopes. No doubt, the policy of the 
Peninsula is liable to be deflected from its present scope if 
the ambition of France, or the growth of Ultramontanism, 
should at any time threaten her national independance. But, 
as long as the stability of the new kingdom seems assured, 
the aspirations of the Italians must remain directed towards 
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to increase the importance of Austria as an Adriatic Power, the completion of the national 








aa and the intensity of 
these aspirations has been materially increased by the im. 
ression that Italy has come off empty-handed from a 
ivision of spoil in which England has obtained acquisitio 
of territory that belonged of right to the Latin nations, 





THE SUPPRESSION OF SOCIALISM. 


The Government Bill for the Suppression of Socialism hag 
now passed its second reading through the Reichstag; and 
within a few days it will, in all likelihood, become the law of 
the German land. As we anticipated, the a of the 
German Liberals has not held out against the prospect of a 
possible coalition between the Conservatives and the Ultra. 
montanes. The fear of forcing Prince Bismarck to lean for 
support on the reactionary party has proved too much for 
the nerves of the Liberal majority. It is only fair to make 
allowance for the exceptional difficulties under which the 
party of progress labour in ane: Their political ag 
distinguished from their electoral influence has been hope- 
lessly weakened by their ill-advised antagonism before the 
war to the military reforms which have ao to be the 
means of consolidating the unity of the Fatherland. Ina 
country so little accustomed to political life, the result of a 
general election affords scanty evidence as to the dead 
weight of public opinion; and the German Liberals are 
well aware that,in the event of a direct collision with 
the Government, as represented by Prince Bismarck, they 
cannot look for any action or united “ipo even from 
the constituencies which return them to the Reichstag. Thus 
the advocates of Liberal principles in Germany cannot well 
do much beyond recording their protest against any infrac- 
tion of popular rights, and are not in a position to enforce 
that protest by Parliamentary action. Still, while allowing 
this, we could wish that the opposition to the Anti-Socialist 
legislation of the Government had been more resolute and 
more outspoken. Even after the amendments which the Bill 
has received in passing through committee, its stipulations 
distinctly violate the fundamental principles of all political 
liberty. What these stipulations are it may be well to ex- 
plain once more. By the Bill all meetings, unions, or associa- 
tions, either guilty—or open to the suspicion of being guilty 
—of encouraging Socialist opinions, or theories subversive 
of the existing order of society, are declared to be illegal. 
This sweeping clause is severe enough in itself. But, if the 
public law courts were left, as in the case of other alleged 
offences, to determine whether an offence been com- 
mitted, we might look to the goed sense of judges 
and juries to hinder the law from being abused. But, 
as the Bill stands, and as it is well nigh certain to 
be passed, the moot question, whether the views ad- 
vocated by any association in Germany are or are not of 
a subversive character, is left entirely to the judgment of the 
police and of the Government officials. If a local bureaucrat 
should take it into his head that reading clubs or prayer 
meetings were calculated to propagate Socialist opinions, he 
might at once call in the authority of the State to suppress 
all such associations subject to his jurisdiction with an iron 
hand. It is true that an appeal would lie, in the first in- 
stance, to officials of a higher standing, and, in the last 
resort, to a Special Commission nominated by the Federal 
Council. In the case we have supposed, the appeal would, 
doubtless, be granted. But, in the meantime, the suppres- 
sion would take place at once, and would remain in force unti 
the interdict had been removed by a superior authority. 

Moreover, the steps by which suppression is to be enforced 
are of the most drastic and arbitrary character. The police 
official, after deciding, in the plenitude of his wisdom, that 
any association promotes ideas detrimental to the well-being 
of society, is empowered then and there to sequester 
all goods belonging to the society; to suppress any 
journals they may have published; to seize all writings 
and printed matter found in their possession; to close 
all taverns, printing offices, libraries, reading rooms, 
and other places of public resort, which might have 
facilitated the meetings of the society in auestion, or have. 
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assisted in propagating their ideas; to expel or intern all 
members of the society he may regard as exceptionally dan- 
gerous ; and, in the event of these extraordinary powers not 
roving ample enough, to proclaim a modified state of siege 
y which the action of the ordinary tribunals would be super- 
seded. In fact, it is difficult to conceive a more arbitary sys- 
tem of administration than that proposed by the German 
Government, and about to be sanctioned by the German Par- 
liament. So long as the Act remains in force, not only the 
political rights, but the individual liberty and the personal 
property of the citizens, will be at the mercy of any petty 
official anxious to distinguish himself in the Ministerial 
crusade against Socialism. ‘The members of any association 
suspected, however erroneously, of Socialist tendencies are to 
be treated forthwith as convicted criminals. No opportunity 
is afforded them for proving their innocence; no practical 
right of appeal is provided ; no ee a is to be granted 
even if their conviction should be shown to have been based 
ona delusion. The Loi des Suspects enacted in France by 
the Second Empire after the Coup d’ Etat was in principle a far 
less grave violation of individual liberty than this Act, which 
virtually creates a new offence, that of constructive Socialism, 
and places all persons suspected, with or without due cause, 
of this offence under the ban of the law, as administered by 
the caprice of subordinate police officials. To be just to 
everybody, the German public servants are men of higher 
character and with a deeper sense of duty than the adven- 
turers by whom the Second Empire was supported in its 
earlier days. It should also be added that the Government 
of Berlin has formally pledged itself to carry out the new 
Act with due regard to public opinion, and the pledge is pro- 
bably given in sincerity. Still, very little experience of 
human nature is required to show that arbitrary power is 
certain to be abused by the most honest and upright of 
administrations. Even if no abuse should be committed, the 
relinquishment of all the legal restraints by which individual 
liberty is protected from the encroachments of authority is 
in itself a most serious peril to the cause of freedom. 
Moreover, if the measures of restraint accorded by the 
Bill are not to be employed in circumscribing popular 
liberties, it is difficult to understand why they have been 
insisted upon with such pertinacity by the Government. 
Either Prince Bismarck must be as extravagant in his horror 
of Socialism as the late Mr. Whalley was in his apprehen- 
sions of Catholicism, or he must have concealed his real 
reasons in the defence he put forward on behalf of the Bill. 
It may be and probably is the case that, since the crimes of 
Hidel and Nobiling, the Emperor, the Prince Imperial, and 
the Chancellor, have received a number of letters threatening 
them with assassination. Such things are common enough, 
even in countries where subjects have far fewer causes of 
- personal complaint against their rulers than they have in 
Germany. But, as the late Lord Derby said, on receiving an 
anonymous letter, telling him he would be shot dead next 
time he walked down to Westminster, “ People who really 
mean to kill you do not write and tell you so beforehand.” 
Either the correspondents, whose espistles would seem to 
have upset Prince Bismarck’s equanimity, are impostors or 
fanatics, and ineither case they are not likely to be influenced 
by penal legislation directed against Socialist associations. 
We do not deny the possibility of societies being founded, 
whose aim and object is the removal by assassination of all 
persons obnoxious to them, either personally or liti- 
cally, though we should require much stronger evidence 
than has yet been adduced to make us believe in the proba- 
bility of their existence in Germany. If such societies can 
be proved to exist, we do not dispute the right of any consti- 
tutional Government to take adequate measures for its own 
protection. If, for instance, the German Chancellor had 
proposed that the mere fact of belonging to a society insti- 
tuted for the purpose of assassination should, in itself, be 
declared a capital offence, we should not complain of the 
severity of the punishment if the crime was brought clearly 
home to the accused by evidence which approved itself to an 
impartial and independent tribunal. What we do complain 
of, in the interest of law and liberty, is the right to arrest 
men suspected, not of being parties to an assassination, but of 


holding doctrines which may arbitrarily be construed into an 
approval of assassination on the judgment of a police officer; 
to convict them without a trial; and to punish them without 
any virtual appeal. This right is inconsistent with all indi- 
vidual liberty and all legal government; and the fact of its 
having been accorded by a Parliament, in which Liberals 
command a majority, as the result of an election held upon this 
very issue, shows how little footing constitutional govern- 
ment has yet gained in the Fatherland. Once more, it is 
clearly proved that the triumph of militaryism, as represented 
by Prussia, was a fact of evil omen for the prospects of Conti- 
nental Liberalism. 





PERSIA. 


For a self-asserting, somewhat bumptious but, albeit 
vertebrate race, we Britons require a prodigious amount of 
propping up. We are always leaning on somebody, always 
making a buffer of some poor waif among the nations. The 
giant and the dwarf go to battle, but it is the little man who 
is expected to get the knocks, while the big one sups his fill 
on that unnutritious article of diet called “ glory.” Since ever 
mankind had any memory Turkey was the stay of the Infidel 
Isles. We fought her and fought for her, not that we par- 
ticularly hated her, or loved her, but simply because “ British 
interests ” demanded that the political buffer between us and 
Russia should be made to do its duty. We still follow the 
same practice, though the Grand Turk has been too much for 
us, and—somewhat adroitly it appears to many people—has 
quietly slipped us in between him and the Muscovs, which 
was not exactly the arrangement which the unselfish British 
public proposed. The history of our conquest of India is full 
of the same tactics, the latest of which we are just beginning 
to see the foolishness of. Shir Ali Khan was also to have 
been made a buffer of, but apparently preferring to do a 
little business on his own account, it is just as likely as not 
that he and we will change places. It may be discovered 
that we can do our own work much better than any one can 
do it for us, especially when the watch dog is under articles 
to the wolf. Persia used at one time to be our béte noir, and 
played to India much the same e that Afghanistan is 
believed to be playing just now. Persian conquerors used to 
march through Afghanistan to take tithe of Delhi and its 
riches, and, up to comparatively recent times, the Persian 
rule was absolute in Cabul as in Kandahar. But the Shah’s 
arm has been shortening. Little by little he has had 
to retreat from East to West; by rapid strides his 
empire has diminished, his rg decreased in number, 
wealth, and spirit, until, at the present moment, much of 
Persia is a desert, ruled by a semi-savage, and by officials 
who live by plunder, and are at the beck of the highest 
bidder. From an early period, wc have had something to 
say to Persia. In the first decade of this century Napoleon 
sent an embassy to Teheran, which was received with extra- 
ordinary distinction, and during his lifetime and for some 
time afterwards French influence, and French plots — 
the English, were paramount in the Persian capital. But it 
is long since England has had anything to fear from French 
“ designs on India,” and of late we have conceived the pro- 
ject of making the Shah a buffer between us and the Russians, 
with what result we shall presently see. Forty years ago, 
Mohammed Shah, who attained the throne by the assistance of 
England and Russia, endeavoured to re-obtain possession of 
Herat, “ the key of India,” and got himself into trouble with 
England in consequence. Nazir-e-Dinn, his son, set out as a 
reformer, a familiar réle with Eastern monarchs; but, having 
failed as completely as his predecessors, essayed to carry out 
his father’s desi on Herat. This also brought him inte 
collision with gland, and led to the treaty of 1853, by 
which he bound himself not to interfere further with the 
internal affairs of Herat or its ruler. What Nazir-e-Dinn 
wanted in shrewdness he made oo persistency, and it 
cost us a year’s warfare with him before, in 1857, he sur. 


rendered the coveted post which, in defiance of his bond, he 
had seized a year subsequently to his solemn treaty. Since 
+ Herat alone. but he has “ recti- 
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fied his boundaries” in various directions, generally with 
some gain of territory. Even at the Berlin Conference he 
managed to pick up something in the scramble, for the aid 
in gaining which Nazir-e-Dinn will no doubt have to pay 
dearly in diamonds, in land, or in the blood of his people, 
which is not quite so dear to him as earth,and the glittering 
stones which have given him a vulgar celebrity. A year 
or two past he visited Europe, and we, among others, 
made a prodigious deal of him. We gave him garters 
and dinners and reviews and balls, and in return he exhibited 
his diamonds, his person, and his bad manners, to the amuse- 
ment of some and the disgust of many. The supercilious 
barbarian took it all as a matter of right. The tribute paid 
to the King of Kings by his inferiors was so far from impres- 
sing him with a sense of our importance that he left us and 
his unpaid bills more than ever convinced that he must be 
a sovereign of very great weight in the world when we had to 
court him so eagerly for his support against the Russians and 
their “encroachments.” Since then we have left him to him- 
self, and wisely, too. He visited the Paris Exhibition, but, as 
he did not wear his diamond aigrette, was treated with little 
respect, even by the Parisians. As for us—he returned home 
without even deigning to say, ‘ How d’you do?” 

This is so far wise. It is a mistake even doing polite obei- 
sance to these Eastern potentates ; it is always misinterpreted. 
Either treat them as if they existed not, or instantly crush 
them when they play mischief. But, on the other hand, 
Nazir-e-Dinn requires more looking after than he ever did. 
In himself he is all but powerless. His only potentiality for 
harming us directly or indirectly is through Russia, a fact, we 
think, universally acknowledged. Accordingly, if Russia 
it any time wishes to annoy us—and it would, perhaps, be 
usking too much for any one to believe that she does not— 
then she can accomplish it most admirably though Persia. 
Suppose—let us take a liberal view of possibilities—that we 
conquered Afghanistan, disposed of the little war which we 
should soon have in consequence with the Khan of Khelat, 
and took possession of Herat, it is perfectly certain that we 
should still have Russia for a near neighbour, for she would 
seize the oasis of Merv, which she has so long coveted. It is 
questionable whether this has not, in such a contingency, been 
promised to the Czar by the Shah in return for Berlin favours 
in the past, or others yet to come. Already the Shah is moving 
troops to his Eastern border, and strengthening the fortresses 
in that direction, though what part he proposes playing is 
not very clear. Even were Merv still to remain in re 
hands, a Polonius would be behind the screen in the shape of 
a Russian envoy continually reminding the Shah that it would 
be his turn next. And we are afraid that it would. Persia, 
as the rendezvous of our enemies, would be intolerable. 
Persia, indeed, more powerful than it is, would be a “ menace 
to India”’—to use the jargon of the publicists—compared 
with which Afghanistan would be as nothing. The kingdom 
of Iran has oaaad frontier facing India in one direction, and 
Russia in another, the shores of the Persian Gulf opposite 
India are a third; while in a fourth direction the boundaries 
of the Shah and of the Sultan’s Asiatic territories march 
with each other. It is, therefore, not without some reason 
that the Russophobes profess alarm at the predominance of 
Russian influence in Persia, allowing that their apprehension 
of the ultimate designs of Russia are well-founded. We can 
concede all their assertions in this respect, believing that, 
even were they true, they would be impossible of realisation 
s9 long as India and England maintained their present re- 
lations. But still, if we went to war in 1854, we are all but 
fighting Russia in 1878, are virtually at the present moment 
in hostilities with Afghanistan, and may soon be so with her 
supposed ally. It would be simply foolishness to ignore the 
prospect of Persia playing in the near future the part of 
Cabul and Candahar on a greater scale. The Persian army 
is just now contemptible, but it is being drilled by European 
officers. The Treasury at Tehran is not empty, but the bulk 
of its receipts go into the private purse of the Shah. The 
resources of the country are, at best, not great, though on 
this point any couleur de rose descriptions must be received 
with caution, as Persia has, since the Shah’s visit to Europe, 
been the gambling ground of concessionaires, who have not 
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been above employing “travellers” to “write up” the 
country, when, as in a notorious case, a tourist could be- 
found enough to prostitute his pen to the purposes of 
the Stock Exchange. Persia, we repeat, in herself is con- 
temptible to any power she would be likely to injure. But as 
the tool of Russia she is dangerous. Russian railways are 
likely soon to permeate the country ; and, when the finances 
of the Empire are recruited, they will not terminate short of 
Herat. With the connivance of the Shah, should the worst 
come to the worst, the Czar could then make Persia play the 
part of a greater Roumania—and not improbably with the re. 
ward of Roumania ! . - 
Persia has no more right to love Russia than has Af. 
ghanistan ; nor, as a matter of fact, does she; but fear on the 
one hand and self-interest on the other have thrown the Shah 
into the Czar’s arms. In the eyes of an Oriental, nothing is 
so successful as success, and since 1856 the Czar’s career of 
conquest has met with no check. He knows well that in 
times past Russia carved at Persia, and that it was not until 
Nadir Shah arose that either Turkey or Turkey’s enemy dis. 
gorged. Georgia, which owned allegiance to Persia, was 
snapped up after the death of the ferocious Nadir. More , 
territory was soon after conceded in fear, and the Shah was 
deprived of the right of having armed vessels on the Caspian, 
Henceforward the Caspian was a Russian lake, and the days 
when Elton, the English commander of the Shah’s inland 
fieet, carried terror to the Russian shores became a something 
of the past. At this day not a boat is allowed to move 
without a passport, and even Persian boats on the coast of 
their own sea are put under the same restriction. War after 
war has Persia waged with Russia, but of late always with 
loss to herself. In 1826 occurred the last of these campaigns, 
so unfortunate for Persia. It cost the Shah what portion of 
Armenia had remained to him after the Treaty of Gulistan,' 
as well as Erovan, and a sum of 18,000,000 roubles for the 
expenses of the war—a fact which seems to have been lost 
sight of in the discussions on the recent Russo-Turkish war 
indemnity. Russia, on her part, seems also to have forgotten 
that the severity exercised in raising this sum by taxation so 
exasperated the people that they rose and murdered the 
Russian Ambassador, his wife, and nearly the whole of the 
Russian Embassy. For this, Persia had to make the most 
humiliating concessions ; these, and the mutilation of 1,500 
of the rioters, alone prevented a renewal of the war. It, 
therefore, stands to reason that the Muscovs cannot be 
popular in Iran. Nor does it appear, from the curious account 
of M. Ogorodnekof, a Russian spy, who assumed the fa- 
vourite vile of a scientific explorer, is there any love 
on the part of the Government towards his countrymen. They 
show no gratitude for General Kauffmann freeing the Per- 
sian slaves in Khiva in 1873, but they cringe to the Russians 
for fear of being one day swallowed up by their powerful 
neighbour, who now surrounds them in every direction but 
that of Afghanistan, the Euphrates Valley, and the Persian 
Gulf. Yet the Russians boast that, diplomatically, in Teheran 
they are far more influential than the English. There 
are those who will declare that the Shah is in “ the Czar’s 
pocket.” Possibly he is. Gratitude is not the Asiatic weak! 
ness ; avarice rules all; and we may be sure that, if Alexander 
Nicolaivitch can afford Nazir-e-Dinn a quid for his quo, there 
will not be two questions about sealing the bargain. 
Ogorodnekof boasts that the Russian’agents are getting great 
influence among the lower classes through a certain Mollah 
Ghalon Riza, an adherent of the persecuted Babi sect, which 
is striving to spread a propoganda of reconciliation with Chris- 
tianity. The Resident in Khorassan has greatly strengthened 
himself by this means. He also holds a great many more— 
both high and low—by another ear, to wit, the fondness for 
Russian strong drinks with which he has inoculated them! 
It is, therefore, evident that our troubles will not be over even 
when we crush “ the Amir” for his “ affront” to ourenvoy. We 
shall only enlarge the sphere of Russian action, and, now that 
Kashgar has ceased to be an independent Khanate, perhaps 
extend it in the direction of China. Once upon a time, our 
influence in Persia was great, but since 1826, when, in cynical 
contempt of solemn promises, we left the father of the present 
Shah to his fate, our popularity has declined. Prior to 1835) 
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Persia had no direct diplomatic relations with England: the 
East India Company accredited the envoys. At that date 
Canning warned the country against taking up the affairs of 
this Eastern sovereignty. Butin vain. And for half a cen- 
tury we have been viewed with suspicion. The Shah in the 
Crimean war kept neutral, though his aid would have been 
valuable to us. But he, doubtless, remembered then, as he 
remembers now, and will still more so hereafter, what Sir 
Richard Shakespeare told his sire, ‘‘ You can never look upon 
England as your natural ally "” 


COLONEL STANLEY AT BLACKPOOL. 


The Right Hon. Colonel Stanley, Secretary of State for 
\War, opened what is described as a “ commodious ” Conser- 
vative Club at Blackpool, on Wednesday afternoon. Almost 
as a matter of course, he improved the occasion by lauding 
the wisdom of the Administration of which he is a member. 
The recess was not ten days old when the Colonel was to be 
found similiarly engaged in faithful Lancashire, whose 
thought to-day, he did not fail to remind his hearers, is 
England’s to-morrow. Since his brother, Earl Derby, ad- 
vertised out of the firm of Beaconsfield and Co., not an hour 
too soon for his reputation, the Secretary of State for War 
has evidently been told off by his colleagues for this peculiar 
kind of work, for which he has obviously little natural apti- 
tude. To act his part well he should live more in a blaze of 
self-approbation than he does. There is just perceptible in 
his Blackpool speech a peculiarly Stanleyish undertone of 
hesitation and misgiving, which goes a long way to destroy 
its effect as a declaration of Ministerial purpose and confi- 
‘dence. The Government has done and will do great and un- 
speakable things, but the times are troublous, alas! ve 
troublous. “Their lines had not fallen in quiet times.” 
The wise men of Lancashire, with their ruined trade and 
superior foresight, hardly required any homily on “the 
times,” it might have been supposed. Nay, some of 
them may even, before long, be found so far belyi 
their character for prescience as to ask, who are the auatahons 
of the times? The times are pretty much what people make 
them, and he would be a bold man who sheult | venture to 
affirm that the “ spirited foreign policy” of the Government 
has done much to tranquillise them. Again, the gallant 
Colonel felt it an exceeding consolation, “in the different 
_ places he went, to find a charitable construction put on the 
action of the Government.” There is a commendable charity 
which thinketh no evil, of which St. Paul has written death- 
less things, but it will be a long time before the Secretary for 
War, or any one else, convinces the British people, if they are 
wise, that Gerarginaste. whether Tory or Whig, are to have 
the benefit of such apostolic leniency. ‘The price of free- 
dom is eternal vigilance,’ and no Government of modern 
times has given greater occasion than the present for per- 
petual watchfulness. Where should we have stood with 
respect to “the sum of human villanies,” slavery, if a cha- 
ritable construction had been placed on the Slave Cir- 
cular of the Government ? hat further inroad on our 
liberties might not have been made if the nation had not re- 
garded with just suspicion the insidious attempt to ingraft an 
unperial title on the royal dignity? Governments like Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ought always to be regarded as guilty till they 
have proved themselves innocent. The only popular safety 
lies in suspicion. 

Having bespoken the exercise of charity in dealing with 
the Government, Colonel Stanley not inappropriately came to 
the question of “expense.” “ Those who were most able to 
balance the affairs of this world would consider the cost of the 
necessitated increase and utilisation of our defences fully 
justified in the present position of the country.” Now, “ those 
who are most able to balance the affairs of this world” are, 
doubtless, a promising body of persons. They are worth 
knowing, and it is a thousand pities that the gallant Colonel’s 
modesty forbad him to identify them. Still, when it is re- 
flected that Earl Beaconsfield is, in all probability, the chief 
balancer of the affairs of this world whom the Colonel had in 
his mind’s eye, there is no immediate occasion why those of 


us who hold that the noble earl’s Cabinet, since it took office, 
has spent variously some thirty millions in excess of the re- 
quirements of the country should abase our own judgment 
unnecessarily, — 

By courtesy all colonels are gallant, but Colonel Stanley’s 
defence of the “ Cyprus fiasco” may well be described as 
courageous in the extreme. The occupation, he main- 
tained, “had been proved to be prudent.” By whom? By 
the foresaid balancers of the world? The unhealthiness of 
the island is reluctantly admitted—about a fourth of the 
troops are normally in hospital—but “these troops existed 
for a purpose, and, if it was necessary to send them to any: 
part of the world for military reasons, it must be done.” 
** Prave orts” these of the Secretary for War; but the if is 
all important, and reduces the high patriotism of the senti- 


ment to the level of a mere vulgar case of brazening it out. 


More surprising still, in the very unhealthiness of the island 
the gallant gentleman found occasion for the exercise of a 
Ministerial virtue which has strangely escaped public observa- 
tion. “‘ He was anxious to show the truth and the worst of it 
Even when the telegrams were the most unfavourable, hi 
endeavoured frankly to lay them before the public.” True, the 
Colonel has given us a few official bulletins, but his generosity 
need not oppress us. All the information he gave us 
we had with equal eer from newspaper corre- 
spondents. His frankness was almost a superfluity, for 
which, if he must be complimented, it should be clearly 
understood that the thanks are of the particular class 
that is bestowed “for nothing.” ° He did not, like his 
chief, pronounce veracious reports “ coffee house babble,” 
but there his virtue ends. It is purely of a negative kind, 
though the form is positive. Having magnified the wisdom 
which led this country to rent such an unprofitable estate as 
Cyprus from the Sultan, it is not surprising that the right 
hon. gentleman should have a word of cheer to utter in con- 
nection with the Asia Minor reforms. These are to come off 
“when Turkey is prepared to make them.” Oh, thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt? When Turkey is 
prepared to execute reforms, the skin of the Ethiopian and 
the spots of the leopard will be changed, swords will every- 
where be beaten into plough shares, and the millennial era be 
no longer in expectation. A reformed Turkey is a Turkey 
transformed by the hand of death. Colonel Stanley’s declara- 
tion that Turkey is preparing to fulfil her engagements under 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention may, however, be taken as 
evidence that the Ministry is not yet disabused of the Orien- 
tal day-dreams of the Premier. ere has evidently been a 
recent renewal of Turkish promises of amendment, and 
Colonel Stanley has been instructed to let the country know 
that the Convention is not yet a dead letter. The time has 
not yet come when the Ministry can afford to acknowledge its 
absurdity, but, nolens volens, it must sooner or later be known 
and confessed of all men. 

Among the numerous grounds for Conservative rejoicing 
and thankfulness was the somewhat singular one that “ there 
had only been a change of four or five seats in the Cabinet.” 
The loss to the Ministry of the head of the house of Stanley, 
once so widely renowned for wisdom and superior parts, the 
Secretary for War accepted with cheerful family resigna- 
tion. Evidently, the noble Earl, like the troops above referred 
to, exists for a purpose, and that is to evacuate his seat when 
he ceases to be a pliant instrument in the hands of Lord 
Beaconsfield. An age of more than Roman virtue is setting 
in which spares neither land nor gold, nor son nor wife, nor 
limb nor life. Colonel Stanley may be regarded as the first 
fruits of this lofty neo-imperial gospel. 

On the one-absorbing topic of public interest, the Afghan 
imbroglio, with respect to which the country has D 
anxiously awaiting some Ministerial deliverance, the Secre- 
tary for War spoke only “individually.” This was unfortu- 
nate, for various reasons. In the first place, it is not a matter 
of overwhelming interest what Colonel Stanley’s individual 
opinion may be on any subject. He is a mere pawn on the 
Beaconsfield chessboard, and but for that fact his personality 
is without significance. He always gives one the impression 
of a hopelessly amateur statesman, from whom nothing is to 
be expected but what has been put into him, so to speak, 
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with the spoon. In the second place, for a Cabinet Minister to 
individually in such circumstances was little lessthan an 
insult to the country, which has already been quite sufficiently 
bamboozled by an Administration that habitually does one 
thing, while certain of its members are eng: in saying 
quite another. It is high time that the mystification of the 
“two voices” should cease. We have ge beyond the 
riod of Chauvinist swagger and idle demonstration. 
anks to Earl Beaconsfield, the stern arbitrament of the 
sword is, at last, before us, and, now or never, straight- 
forwardness should characterise every act of the Government. 
The country cannot protest against what it does not know. 
Colonel Stanle sesthingly but ominously tells us that the 
“sentiment of the native troops in India is the best pos- 
sible.’ Under an imperial dispensation, the fewer senti- 
ments soldiers entertain beyond that of obedience to 
their officers the better. The fact of the matter 1s, 
the Indian Government can have but a very imperfect 
acquaintance with native sentiment at the present crisis, 
for, b ging the Vernacular Press, it has deliberately de- 
rived itself of the only good means it possessed of gauging 
dian opinion. The proposal to deprive the Princes of the 
control of their aaded i commands does not point to un- 
limited Viceregal confidence in native sentiment. We are 
beset with dangers of our own creation before and behind. 
Wise and experienced men, like Lord Lawrence, Earl Grey, 
and Sir Charles Trevelyan, cry, “ Back !”” while all manner of 
fire-eaters cry, “ Forward!” We have no right, Colonel Stan- 
ley tells us, to take the key of the Ameer’s house from him, 
but we have a right to prevent him handing it over to 
Russia. There is here, it must be admitted, a distinction of 
some moment, but the key of the Ameer’s house, no one 
seriously affirms, opens ours; why, then, possess ourselves of 
such a damnosa hereditas? There remains the allegation 
that we have been “ insulted,” but how, in the name of chi- 
valry, could so puissant a knight as St. George of England 
ever be insulted by such a miserable villein as the Ameer of 
Afghanistan? To these important interrogatories the Secre- 
— for War vouchsafes no reply. The reason is not far to 
seek—he has none. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The critics and the criticasters have expounded their views 
on the variety of qualifications which should be possessed b 
an aspirant to the chair now vacant by the lamented deat 
of Sir Francis Grant. One mighty criticaster, representing 
in this respect the dead level of insular stupidity, has just 
told us that the President of the Royal Academy must be 
“much more than a painter.” Another writer of the same 
stamp seems to unagine that the essence of a President 
is simply to be a nial, cheery, and attractive society 
man, and his chief end in life to entertain the royal 
personages, the dukes, the earls, and other titled folk 
who shed honour upon British Art by condescending to dine 
once a year with its representatives. The President certainly 
ought to know how to entertain his guests—those brilliant 
guests before whom the criticaster bows down in abject adora- 
tion. But to thrust the merely “ social” accomplishment into 
such prominence is unutterably offensive, snobbish, and vul- 
ea. Next comes a critic who sees the matter in a different 

ight, and who, for more than one good reason—such as the 

rapid, promising growth of a love of art among the people, 
and the fact that, after all, the Academy does not completely 
represent British art—ventures an vpinion that the next Pre- 
sident is bound to be before and above all things a great 
painter. 

It was but natural that people of this way of thinking 
should have been provoked by the criticaster’s style of putting 


the case, into underrating the late President’s abilities. When 
the one declares that Sir Francis Grant will be known to 
osterity, not so much as a portrait painter or any other 
ind of painter, but “simply as President of the Royal 
Academy,” the others were tempted to retort, “ We will have 
no more mediocrities!” the implication being that Sir Francis 





himself was a mediocre painter. But securus judicat 
orbis terrarum. Sir Francis Grant won just recognition long 
0 as a portrait painter of great talent, though not, perhaps, 
of the highest order of genius. Posterity, at least, will 
acknowledge Sir Francis Grant’s great services as the painter 
of so many among the historical personages of his day 
and generation. omas aor a somewhere speaks of the 
infinite value and — which the —. would attach to a 
rtrait gallery of the great men who figured in its t 
istory. “Geni much might not a sympathetic sonar @asster 
in the painted lineaments, or even the mere outline in black 
and white, which the most eloquent description might fail to 
convey to him! Take the great writer himself. Who doeg 
not appreciate Sartor Resartus all the more completely with 
the aid of its accompanying engraving? And future gene. 
rations will, no doubt, be able to understand the biographies 
and histories of Wellington, Derby, Palmerston, and Beacons. 
field all the better with the help of Sir Francis Grant’s pic. 
tures. In fact, a collection of these works might, as it a 
been justly said, fairly serve the purpose of a national gallery 
illustrative of the history of the last fifty years. Even 
his “Melton Hunt,” though very unsatisfactory in some 
respects, is a picture of a favourite, genuine, and thoroughly 
characteristic aspect of English life. Such were his artistic 
endowments. As to his social qualifications in his capacity 
of President, and of host at the Academy dinners, no more 
need be said. They have been known to an appreciative public 
for the past twelve years. : 
But, granting that the President ought to be a man whe 
knows how to entertain gracefully, it is none the less true 
that the age is becoming more exacting as regards the con. 
dition of genius. Or, perhaps, it would be more correct to 
say that the popular idea as to the functions of an Aca- 
demy of Art are undergoing a change. Is it enough 
for the Royal Academy to give an annual dinner, con- 
fer titles, hold a periodical exhibition, and teach a few, 
stray students? We are not at present concerned with 
the question, whether the Academy harbours only the 
mediocrities, and whether the geniuses are those who expose 
their pictures in Bond-street and other unorthodox places. The 
fact remains that the Royal Academy, the nominal representa- 


tive and guardian of British Art, does not seem to exercise a 


tithe of its possible influence upon the nation. No one 
dreams of connecting the name of the Academy with the Art- 
Revival which dates from 1841, when Mr. Gladstone, together 
with Mr. Ewart, were discussing a new project for the foun- 
dation of Art Schools at York, Coventry, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and elsewhere. It was not from a President- 
Academician that the esthetic afflatus issued upon the 
dingy manufacturing towns, but from a man of dry facts and 
figures—a statistician, and President of the Board of Trade. 
In the common estimation, the Temple of Art is not the 
building in Trafalgar-square, but the huge establishment at 
South Kensington, with its countless curiosities, from steam 
engines to the constituent elements of the human frame—the 
last done up in capsules and small bottles, and beheld with 
wonder and terror by people new from the country. Like the 
Universities, the Royal Academy must either lead or be 
superseded ; and, like the educational, ordinarily so called, the 
art spirit, too, is abroad. The progress in thirty years has, in- 
deed, been remarkable. In 1847 art schools were counted only 
by the half-dozen, there were no more than some fifteen hun- 
dred art students ; but in 1877 the schools and the art classes 
might be numbered by hundreds, and the pupils by scores of 
thousands. Itis true that much of the school work sent up 
for exhibition was excessively faulty ; but the important fact 
is the effort, and the determination to persevere. The local 
galleries which, thanks to individual munificence or the ¢o- 
operation of the many, are springing up all over the country, 
are also a gratifying sign of the time. Art teaching .18 
becoming pretty general in Beard schools. And, finally, out 
Continental neighbours—who have always been supposed to 
be a long way ahead of us in matters of taste—are 
even now acknowledging the superiority in certain direc- 
tions of their English rivals. Now, in this great but 
silent movement, the inspiration of the Academy has 
been, as we have said, nil. So far as its nati 
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ight just as well eat its dinners, 

e moon. There are, we know, 
some few academicians who regret this isolation, and who, if 
they could, would impart to the institution a truly national, 
representative character. These are the men to whom we 
would look for the selection of a president distinguished not 
merely for boon companionship, but also for genius in his 
calling, and something of the thinker’s insight into the needs 
and aspirations of his time. And never, perhaps, have there 
been stronger reasons for a choice of this sort than in the 
present day, 


influence is concerned, it 
and exhibit—in a crater of 


WHY IS MONEY SCARCE? 


“Tf trade were to revive vigorously, after the financial 
crisis now pending has run its course in this country, it would 
puzzle experienced authorities to know where the requisite 
supply of the circulating medium is to come from to carry it 
on.” Such was the remark of an intelligent bank manager in 
the City the other day, and the more carefully it is pondered 
the more gravely significant does it appear. Indications of 
an unprecedented depletion in the stores of gold currency 
usually possessed by banking establishments throughout the 
kingdom are recognised on all sides. The consequent diffi- 
culty of satisfying the present fluctuating demand for “ short 
loans” on Government Securities, in connection with Stock 
Exchange operations, advances to merchants on dock war- 
rants, and also for ordinary discount accommodation, is a 
constant subject of perplexed inquiry among those whose 
enterprises are of a nature to render them occasionally 
dependent on the assistance of financial houses. The pressure 
upon banking and broking firms} caused by a bor- 
rowers interested in Stock Exchange settlements had an 
obvious tendency of late to strain the limited resources 
available in the open market. The result is that operators 
in many instances have been obliged to provide for their 
requirements at the Bank of England, and bear the incon- 
venience of paying a higher price for money than that which 
rules ouiae If general banking concerns had simply 
resorted to stringent methods for a time, for the purpose of 
restricting rash speculative business to the utmost, the 
existing tightness of money would at once be accounted for, 
and no apprehensions in regard to the condition of the 
market need trouble us. But, until the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, no such artificial restraint has been put by 
banking and discount houses on the transactions of their 
clients. On the contrary, in the notable paucity of safe com- 
mercial bills for an extended period, bankers and discount 
brokers have alike weleomed the opportunity of earning 
profits from loans on approved security, and, until the Scotch 
disaster referred to, have shown no disposition to keep a 
larger balance at the Bank of England than may be con- 
sidered by them to be absolutely necessary for “clearing” 
and other contingent pu s. The average amount which 
for some time has appeared in the weekly return of the Bank 
of England, under the head of “ Other Deposits” —an item which 
is well known to include bankers’ balances—confirms the view 
that the banks of the metropolis and the provinces—the 
latter, however, in a much greater degree than the former— 
are comparatively poor. In some cases, bankers have not 
only reduced their balances at the institution in Threadneedle- 
street to a minimum, but have passed from the category of 
depositors to that of borrowers. An analysis of the weekly 
Bank of England return for a series of years will show that, 
so long as the general banking institutions of the country 
sustain a healthy relation to their constituencies, “ Other De- 
posits ” usually rise above 23,000,0001. Forsome time, how- 
ever, that item remained below 20,000,0001., and only since the 
collapse of the Scotch bank—with the unsound mercantile 
concerns it supported—has “ Other Deposits” been augmented, 
as a precautionary measure, to the extent of about two mil- 
lions. It is an ominous fact, too, that the banks which are 


known to have become the poorest are situated in the manu- 
facturing counties. The evidence furnished by their own 
half-yearly balance sheets abundantly proves that not a few 
of them have been making advances on a startling scale to 
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’ } 
needy customers, whom they cannot afford to desert without 
compassing their own ruin, and upon securities either abso- 
lutely worthless or unreliable. y of them are, therefore, 
more or less hampered, and a knowledge of the internal state 
of several of them justifies the conviction that the fall of 
some, sooner or later, is inevitable. Their first false step 
taken about six years ago, when the erection of cotton mills 
in Lancashire and of iron works in the northern and weste 
counties—not excepting Wales—amounted to a mania. Blinde 
by the flush of apparently solid prosperity at that period, joint 
stock banks freely took, as security against loans, mortgages, 
on the new industrial structures, tempted—as such institu 
tions are naturally prone to be—by an ambition to dec 
large dividends to the shareholders. These documents we 
again hypothecated to London banks and brokers against 
fresh advances, to enable the borrowing banks in the country 
to lend again to other applicants under similar conditions: 
But the London market, fortunately, became alive—ere it had 
been tempted too far on the perilous road—to the unwisdom! 
of continuing the class of business in question; and a number, 
of provincial banks, thus denied continued assistance, found! 
themselves loaded with securities on which they had lent, but 
which they were unable to utilise. The protracted stagnatio 
of trade—particularly in the metallic and textile industries— 
has not only proved many of the new mills and furnaces to 
be superfluous, and the money lent upon them as good as 
lost, but also that many old establishments in these branches 
of manufactures are beyond the requirements of our con- 
tracting export trade. 

Another index of the scarcity of money is the marked 
decline for a considerable period in the Bank of England 
reserve. The amount placed under that designation gradu- 
ally sank, till about two months since it fell below 9,000,0001. 
Owing to the latest advance in the official rate, combined with 
the recent improvement in the Paris Short Exchange on 
London, the reserve increased at the close of last month to 
12,250,0001. But events have demonstrated that our tenure 
of the reserve at that figure was eminently precarious, and 
that it had not, strong as it ap then to be, reached a 
ope at which the tranquillity of the monetary public could 

> assured in the event of a sharp monetary crisis. The an- 
nouncement of the unhappy Glasgow incident immediately 
resulted in a decrease of 1,481,836/. in the “Total Reserve,” 
an accession of 2,700,0001. to “Other Securities,” and a 
diminution of “ Notes Unemployed” amounting to nearly a 
million and a half. On the other hand, the gold coin 
been reduced 600,0007., chiefly owing to requirements con- 
nected with Scotch “term payments.” Thus, in a single 
week, the proportion of reserve to liabilities fell from 49 tc 
40% es cent. There is another circumstance which tends 
further to imperil the strength of the reserve. The rapid 
influx of gold lately from the Continent may be considered 
to be, in a great measure, in transitu, being destined to pa 
for large shipments of grain from the United States. tt 
might, of course, happen that gold did not turn out to be the 
most favourable aden of remittance to America when 
payment has really to be made. At the same time, it should 
not be forgotten that the New York Exchange has already 
receded almost to specie point, and that a drain of gold from 
England on United States’ account is by no means impro- 
bable, while, should such an eventuality occur, it cannot fail to 
aggravate the weakness of our financial position. Moreover, 
should the crisis—premonitory symptoms of which, it is to be 
feared, have unmistakeably appeared—become as severe and 
wide-spread as many anticipate, its gravity will be all the 
more intense in proportion to the long interval of comniercial 
gloom and diminished business confidence from which we have 
not as yet emerged. te 

These facts, taken collectively, reveal a disorganised finan- 
cial condition without parallel in our national experience ; 
and it is no satisfactory explanation of it—as will presently 
appear—to ascribe it to universal dulness of trade. Other 

reat producing countries have suffered more or less acutely 
rom that cause in common with ourselves; but with this re- 
markable difference, that there has been a steady augmenta- 
tion of their exports from year to year, while the of 
Trade returns show that since 1872 there has been a gradual 
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decline in the annual exports of Great Britain from 


~ 250,000,0007. in that year to about 134,000,000/. at the pre- 


sent time, with a continued downward tendency. In the same 
riod the exports of France, Austria, Germany, and—most 
notably of all—-America, have been ascending. The exports 
of the latter country for the year ending 80th June last are 
reported to have been the largest ever known in any corre- 
sponding period in the history of the United States. There is 
another proof that ea commerce does not furnish an 
exhaustive account of the existing dearth of money. While 
the proportion of reserve to liabilities in the Bank of England 
has declined fromanannual average of 49 per cent., in 1876, to 
an annual average of about 43 per cent. in the past nine months 
of the present year, the proportion in the Bank of France has 
for a considerable time been maintained at over 90 per cent. 
Again, in New York, money is said to be abundant and cheap, 
and the same remark applies to several other cities, including 
Calcutta, where, previous to the occurrence of the Afghanis- 
tan difficulty, discount ruled at 2 per cent. 5 lhe 
Indeed, so far from commercial inactivity having the effect 
of producing a dearth of money, it is usually attended with 
results of a directly opposite character. Bad trade, if only 
occasioned by excess of speculation, or a temporary glut of 
our merchandise sent to foreign markets, would, while it lasts, 
lead to the restriction of business, and the withdrawment of 
money as much as possible from unremunerative enterprises. 
Capitalists would be a ats to wait patiently until more 
romising openings could be created for it; and a bank may 
supposed to be the most natural place in which money, 
thus released, should lie till profitable employment is 
found for it. On previous occasions, when industrial 
and mercantile crises have overtaken us, balances accumulated 
in this way have resulted in a plethora of money, and a con- 
sequent reduction of rates on bills and loans. But the 
abnormal feature in the existing situation is that coincident 
with a declining export trade we have a bare money market. 
The loss of hundreds of millions lavished upon bankrupt 
States which, in some instances, can neither pay principal nor 
interest is not to be lost sight of in the present reckoning, 
though this fact does not touch the core of the problem. The 
solution will be found in two circumstances :—viz., that the 
balance of trade is increasingly against us, and that, as already 
intimated, there has been a vast and wasteful expenditure, not 
only in unprofitable business, but also in multiplying appliances 
for overproduction. The first of these points derives indis- 
utable confirmation from a comparison of the Bank reserve 
in 1876, with its average position ever since. Its serious 
diminution is greatly owing to a succession of bad harvests 
from that date till now. These have necessitated forms of 
remittance in payment of our indebtedness to the countries 
from which we have drawn our grain supplies by which an 
enormous amount of money has been absorbed and lost to the 
country, and the Bank reserve proportionately diminished. 
Our principal creditor for wheat, under these unfavourable 
conditions, has been the United States. Previous to the 
existing epoch of slack trade the largest portion of the liabi- 
lity we incurred by importing bread stuffs from that country 
was liquidated out of profits earned from exports sent there 
from Great Britain. The same remark applies to Russia 
and India. But, with the exception of tin plates—which are 
shipped {to America at a loss—and a few other articles of 
trifling importance, not only is our export trade in iron and 
cotton manufactures almost stopped with American, but the 
tables are turned upon us, and we have to face the United 
States as a competitor in these branches, both in England 
and foreign markets, Protective tariffs, moreover, still 
operate against the introduction of our commerce to most other 
leading nations, and offer a barrier even to our trade with 


‘our Transatlantic and South Pacific Colonies and India. As 


regards our tendency to over production, and the influence of 
that cause in eating up bank resources throughout the 
kingdom, our views have been indicated in previous remarks. 
Factories and ironworks were rushed up in certain districts 
without the promoters and the banks which assisted them 
ever pausing to consider whether the same reckless process 
might not be carried out simultancously in rival countries. 
Indeed, the question whether trade, as it flonrished between 


1870 and 1874, arose from transcient and speculative inflation, 
or was sound and progressive, does not appear to have been 
seriously thought of by the bulk of our manufacturers. It 
was rashly taken for granted that the period we have men. 
tioned was the dawn of a commercial millennium. But the 
crash at length came, and the unwelcome conviction, for the 
first time, flashed upon provincial bankers who had made 
such liberal advances to borrowers for building factories, 
furnaces, and ships, that there was no longer trade enough 
to supply old established properties of that character, and 
that the money invested in the new concerns was hopeless} 

unrealisable. .The practical inquiry is, what. will be the en 

of the existing dislocated state of affairs ? We have a reply illus. 
trated in the fate of the City of Glasgow Bank. Much of its 
alleged capital was fictitious, and it continued to prop upacluster 
of mercantile houses that had been irretrievably shattered by 
bad trade long after they should have succumbed. The 
downfall of other banks that have lost their proprietors’ 
capital in similar fruitless schemes cannot long be postponed. 
An unstable edifices must crumble, and the sooner they are 
pulled down the sooner will the rubbish be cleared away, and 
the long-suspended animation of business circles be restored. 
The collapse of a number of such institutions, with the 
groups of insolvent clients who are an incubus upon them. 
cannot but be attended with immense snffering; but the 
clouds must burst before there can be a return of sunshine. 


LORD NORTON’S MASTERPIECE. 


The present Government, in promoting legislation upon 
important subjects, have generally contrived to disarm oppo- 
sition to their measures by investing them with a permissive 
character. Honestly attempting to deal with great questions, 
regardless of giving offence to this or that class of electors, 
is a policy which has never commended itself to Lord Beacons- 
field’s Ministry. The clamour of reformers has been silenced 
by the introduction of pretentious Bills of numberless 
ston ses and imposing appearance, but which have been ren- 
dered utterly useless by being thoroughly imbued with the 
permissive principle. Thus, the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
which was to have been a priceless boon to the tenant 
farmers, has almost become a dead letter, because the land- 
lords, whose hostility to the main proposals of the measure 
had to be smoothed away, were allowed to contract them- 
selves out of its provisions. So with the Artisans’ Dwelli 
Act, from which working men were to derive such inestimable 
advantages. It has cleared out a number of “ rookeries,” no 
doubt, but the only effect this has had upon the miserable 
inhabitants of these wretched dens has been to drive them 
into yet closer quarters, because the local authorities who 
pulled down the “rookeries” were not compelled to erect 
dwellings for the people they turned out. In all their 
measures for benefiting the working men, the tenant farmers, 
or any other class whose good opinion it has been deemed 
desirable to secure, the Government have aimed rather at 
conciliating powerful opponents than fearlessly carrying out 
the objects they professedly sought to attain. In a word, 
their policy has been to catch votes, and their big measures 
—or what it pleases them to call their big measures—have in 
consequence been either delusive mockeries or contemptible 
compromises. In some cases they have not even given Wi 
one hand when they have taken away with the other. They 
have simply made a pretence of giving, and have afterwards, 
with daring audacity, boasted of the blessings they have 
conferred upon those whom they have adroitly endeavoured 
to cheat. } 

But it would be a mistake to assume that the Government 
are always afraid of compulsory legislation. There are some 
members of the Ministry less cautious than their chief, and 
who can subordinate the duty of angling for votes to the 
pleasure of realising their crotchets. To this class belonged 
the late President of the Board of Trade. For many 
years Lord Norton has looked with a favourable eye upon 
the introduction into this country of the metric system 
of weights and measures. To his mind the subject never pt 
sented any serious difficulties. He was not atall discouraged by 
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Sir John Herschel’s assertion that the unit of that system 
had broken down as a scientific index; nor by the fact that 
even in France no dependence can be p upon the system 
for the purposes of retail trade. In wholesale transactions, 
in which the multiple is chiefly used, the metric system pos- 
sesses great advantages, but in retail dealings, in which the 
divisor is most constantly needed, it gives satisfaction nei- 
ther to buyer nor seller. But, according to Lord Norton, or 
rather Sir Charles Adderley, the whole question was one of 
terminology ; and if, as he said in his speech -in. support of 
Mr.J. B. Smith’s Bill in 1871, the “ tallow chandlers and other 
traders of Tunbridge found it impossible to master the new 
system, their interests ought not to be weighed against those 
of the whole world.” Entertaining these opinions, he was 
at all times prepared to support the efforts of those who 
seemed to think that the adoption of the metric system was 
the only way of complying with the demand of the Barons in 
Magna Charta that “there shall be one weight and one 


measure throughout the kingdom.” But it was not until last: 


Session that he had an opportunity of giving effect to his 
wishes. The opportunity, however, was not lost, and on the 
first of January next will- come into operation an Act of Par- 
liament which was quietly smuggled through both Houses, 
but which, when its provisions are generally made known, 
will cause no small surprise. And it may be safely affirmed 
that, if vigorous attempts are made to enforce it, a widely- 
extended agitation is almost certain to ensue. 

There is no necessity at this moment to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the metric system. It possesses both. The 
new Act legalises it throughout the United Kingdom, but 
does not make its adoption compulsory. The system, indeed, 
has been legalised since-1864, but the Act of that year was 
so clumsily drawn that a man, although he might lawfully 
use metric weights and measures, was liable to be prosecuted 
if they were found in his possession. Lord Norton’s Act has 
changed all that. Henceforth the imperial -standards will 
have their metric equivalents, which all men will be at liberty 
to keep and to use. We find no fault with this part of the 
new Act, though we fail to see the utility of stating in the 
second schedule that the gold coin of five pounds shall weigh 
616°37239 grains, or 39°94028 grammes, Possibly, however, the 
Government may contemplate the introduction of a coin of 
that value. We fully agree, also, with the framers of the 
Act in declaring that,- whatever system. of -weights. and 
measures we adopt, it should be uniform throughout the 
country. It is not desirable that there should be, as there 
were when the Select Committee of 1862 took evidence, no 
fewer than nineteen lineal measures of land, fourteen superficial 
measures of land, sixty-one different measures for the sale of 
wheat, thirteen for oats, sixteen for barley, nine for potatoes, 
nine pound-weights for butter, varying from 160z. to 240z. to 
the pound; fourteen different weights called»stones, four 
weights for flour, nine for coals, the same number for flax 
and wool, six for hay and straw, and numberless other 


weights and measures altogether unknown to the law. When. 


aman buys a hundred weight of anything, he likes to know 
whether he is purchasing 112Ibs., 120lbs., 128lbs., or 140lbs. ; 
and he is likely to be terribly confused if, to quote the expe- 
rience of Mr. C. 8. Read in Shropshire, he finds not only 
different weights for different articles, but different weights 
in different towns, and different weights on different market 
days in the same town. Even Lord Dundreary himself would 
have to give up a puzzle of that description. 

But, although this infinite variety of weights and measures 
is stupid and objectionable, it is not more so than the new 
Government Act of Uniformity relating to the subject. The 
Act professes to be a consolidating measure. It certainly 
goes back far enough, for it repeals every other Act connected 
with weights and measures from the time of Edward the 
Third, including amongst the number Article seventeen of 
the Act of Union between England and Scotland. _From the 
beginning of next year all local and customary measures will 
be abolished, and the only lawful weights and measures will 
be those made in accordance with the Imperial standards 
deposited in the Standards Department of-the Board of 
Trade, and their metric equivalents. So rigidly is the law 
laid down that “every contract, bargain, sale, or dealing, 





made or had in the United Kingdom for any work, goods, 
wares or merchandise, or other thing, which has been or is to 
be done, sold, delivered, or carried, or agreed for, b 
weight or measure, shall be deemed to be made an 
had according to one of the imperial weights or measures 
ascertained by this Act, or to some multip e or part thereof, 
and, if not so made or had, shall be void.” An any person 
who sells by any denomination of weight and measure other 
than those prescribed by the Act shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding forty shillings for every such sale, besides being 
further liable to a prosecution for being in possession of un- 
lawful weights and measures. We recommend the considera- 
tion of these clauses to the members of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association, who have this week been discussing the 
new Act, with a view to its amendment. If Lord Norton had 
condescended to take the advice of a few practical men of 
business, he might have been spared the mortification of see- 
ing demands put forward for the amendment of his Act, even 
before its provisions have become operative. 

It is needless to say that this sudden and unlooked 
for change in the law will provoke much irritation, espe- 
cially in provincial districts, because it will not only do 
away with local uses and customs, but will render a 
considerable expenditure on new weights and measures 
compulsory. For the makers of these articles a veri- 
table millennium will have arrived. But the framers of the 
Act have permitted their enthusiasm to carry them beyond 
the bounds of prudence, and even of justice. Not only is 


uniformity to be enforced, but a person found with any 


other than imperial weights and measures, or their metric 
equivalents, upon his premises, will be subject to precisely 
the same penalties as the man who uses false weights and 
measures. Nor is this all. The twenty-third section of the 
Act provides that “ any person who prints, and any clerk of 
a market or other person who makes any return, price list, 
rice current, or any journal or other paper containing price 
ists or prices current, in which the denomination of weights 
and measures quoted or referred to denotes or implies a 
greater or less weight or measure than is denoted or implied 
by the same denomination of the imperial weights and 
measures under ‘this Act, shall be liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing ten shillings for every copy of such return, price list, 


price current, journal or other paper which he pub- 


ishes.” Imagine some unfortunate sub-editor, who has 
not been able to digest the complicated and elaborate 
details comprised in the first three schedules of the Act, 
allowing a wrong description of a bushel or a stone 
to creep into the market intelligence. And imagine the 
dismay of the proprietors, supposing it to be a journal of 
large circulation, on finding themselves liable, in consequence 
of such an oversight, to accumulated fines amounting perhaps 
to 50,0001. or 100,0007. for a single day. Of course, it may 
be said that such absurd penalties would never be pressed 
for. But why was the clause inserted? Did the brilliant 
idea originate with Lord Norton or Sir. John Holker, whose 
name also was on the back of the bill? Surely, the objec- 
tionable clauses of the measure must have attracted the 
attention of some honourable members not wholly lost to the 
influence of common sense? What were Mr. Muntz, Sir George 
Bowyer, Mr. Staveley Hill, and the other members of the 
Select Committee, thinking of to permit such ridiculous pro- 
visions to stand? Judging from the report of their pro- 
ceedings, they were too much engrossed in trying to define 
an imperial bushel. to consider the folly of branding the 
luckless owners of old-fashioned weights and measures as 
criminals, or of threatening a newspaper proprietor with a 
fine of 50,0001. a day. It is to be regretted that the aves 
out of a most desirable and much needed reform is likely to 
be prejudiced by the blundering incompetence and unwisdom 
of those who succeeded in silently legislating upon the subject. 





FOUCHE AT WHITEHALL 


Mr. Toward Vincent, Director of the Criminal Investig2- 
tion Department, is a man to be pitied. Dragged from com- 
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yative obscurity in the Temple, he was, by the aid of in- 


tial friends, pitchforked into an official appointment of a 
most responsible nature, without the smallest experience of 
his own to guide him in the proper discharge of the duties 
devolving upon him. For the post he was selected to filla 
man of tried ability, energetic will, sound judgment, and 


practical knowledge was required. Not only was the Detec- 


tive Department, which he was called upon to reconstruct, in 
a thoroughly unsound and unsatisfactory condition, but dis- 
content was more or less prevalent in every branch of the 
force. Officers and men alike were dissatisfied with their 
say ; they felt that they were being blamed by the public for 
ylts not their own, and they were galled by the yoke of a. 
disciplinary system which was rigid where it ought to be lax, 
and lax where it ought to be severe. The task of remedying 
this state of things was delicate and difficult, and it needed 


to be delicately but resolutely get In the depart- 
ment entrusted to the care of Mr. Vincent the new broom 
has been actively —— with just such results as might 
have been anticipated. When General Castaiios, to his great 
‘surprise, won the battle of Baylen, the defeated Dupont, in 
delievering up his sword, observed, with the unconquerable 
vanity of a Frenchman, “ You may well, General, be proud 
of this day ; it is remarkable that I have never lost a pitched 
battle till now—I, who have been in more than twenty, and 
gained them all.” “It is the more remarkable,” drily replied 
the sarcastic Spaniard, “ because I was never in one before 
in my life.” Mr. Howard Vincent seems to have a consider- 
able share of Dupont’s vanity, coupled with the inexperience 
of Castaiios, but without having been able to achieve the 
Spaniard’s single success. 

Like most theorists, Mr. Vincent appears to have sought 
his model, either in books or in foreign countries. Whether 
he desired to imitate the Fouché of the First Empire, or the 
Pittri of the Second ; or whether he found his ideal in the 
works of Eugéne Sue and Alexandre Dumas, it is manifest 
that his predilection for the French system was strong. The 
superintendents who recently complained to the Chief Com- 
missioner of his innovations, alleged that the new Director 
was not merely taking the detectives from under their con- 
trol, but that a system of espionage, similar to that adopted 
by the French Secret Police, had been introduced. In short, 
the detective branch was being isolated, and was being trans- 
formed into a secret police, with Mr. Vincent at its head. In 
France, in Germany, in Russia, and other countries under a 
despotic régime, a secret police system is held to be necessary 
for State purposes, as well as for the detection of ordinary 
criminals. In England there exists no such necessity, and 
the system, therefore, would prove intolerable. It is repug- 
nant to the national instinct, and wholly opposed to our 
national institutions. We do not want a secret police, 
and what is more, any attempts to establish such a 
body will imevitably meet with failure. Mr. Vincent has 
already discovered his blunder, and has been called 
upon to atone for it. ‘“ By order of the Commissioner” 
he has written to the divisional superintendents, announcing 
the abandonment of his unlucky project. Henceforth he will, 
as was the practice in times past, transact business through 
them. He intimates that he has no desire to curtail their 
authority or to diminish their responsibility. There must be 
unity in the force, and amity between the men in uniform 
and the men in plain clothes. Rivalry means ruin to their 
efforts, and failure implies the forfeiture of good posts; 
therefore, Mr. Vineent readily resigns himself into the hands 
of the superintendents, stipulating only, as the price of his 
submission, that the Secretary of State shall have no further 
cause to complain of the frequency of burglarious offences ; 
from which it might be inferred that Mr. Vincent’s secret 
agents were not intended to track out lurking Orsinis or 
to keep English Socialists under surveillance, but to pay 
more particular attention to Bill Sikes. However, the scheme 
has collapsed, and the Director of the Criminal Investigation 
Department is left to begin again his efforts at reconstruc- 
tion. If anything could console him for the break-down of 
his plan to form a secret police on the approved Continental 
model, it should be the fate of the late General Mezentzoff ; 
or a visit to the Holborn Theatre, where the hated Javert 










nightly expires amid the execrations of the infuriated insur. 


gents upon the stage, and the enthusiastic applause of the 


occupants of the pit and gallery. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


For fun of a mild kind, this annual meeting of clergy and 
ecclesiastically-minded laymen affords a fair scope. There ig 
a certain amount of eating and drinking and flirtation—all 


of course, kept within very careful bounds, and all on a- 


moderate seale—mixed up with a certain amount of church. 
going, and an attendance at meetings half religious, half 
humorous, which combine to provide a Church Congress with 
attractions, not without their value, either to the male or 


female mind. We should be inclined to think a man justa — 


little hard up for amusement who sought it at a Church 
Congress ; but, supposing such an event to come in his way, 
he would be surprised to find what merry folk he was 
mingling with, and what a chance there was for him of 
having a “ good time” of it. Two years ago the Church met 
at Plymouth, and, judging by the accounts which, either 
directly or indirectly, reached the ears of the worldly and 
profane, the week spent there in the odour of sanctity was 
not without attractions of a very superior order. To be sure, 
a great deal depends on the place. If enjoyment is not to 


be found in Plymouth, in some form or another, under any 


circumstances whatever of an ordinary character, we do not 
know where to go. For a congress of any kind, with any 
work to do, to go there is to tempt Providence. To hope to 
do serious work, except under compulsion, at Plymouth is 
ridiculous. There is everything against it, and nothing in 
its favour except the new Town Hall. We believe, indeed, 
the Church Congress had such a time of it there that its most 
serious advocates and most experienced officials, scandalised 
at the taste for amusement, the inclination to levity, and the 
general tendency to friskiness their lambs exhibited, and, 
convinced as well of their own weakness, determined that, if 
the society were to preserve coherence at all, discipline would 
have to be applied, bread and water be substituted for the 
cakes and the ale and the syllabubs and junkets of South 
Devon, and a place chosen where levity would be impossible 
and even decent amusement difficult to obtain. It was by 
acting on some such conviction as this, we presume, that 
Sheffield was chosen. Now, Sheffield is decidedly unattrac- 
tive. It has a history and a reputation; but, “que diable 
allait-il” (No, we must not quote like this in writing of a 
Church Congress)—why on earth Sheffield was chosen, except 
as a stool of repentance for erring members of the Congress 
themselves, we cannot see. 

There are some members of society who, not only as 
individuals, but corporately, combine, in a very marked way, 
the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. 
Such is your modern High Churchman. Whether clerie or 


layman, it is necessary to get up very early in the morning 


to catch him napping. Of this the Bishops are beginning to 
be profoundly aware. We believe, indeed, the Bishop of 
Rochester still retains the marks of the conflict he had with 
his dovelike opponent, Mr. Tooth. So it requires no very 
acute discernment, especially as it might look like an assum 
tion of being “wise after an event,” to suggest that t 
wiliest committee would fail to entice the High Chureh 
section in any large numbers to Sheffield. They made a 
brave show at Plymouth, where, in every way, they bore “ the 
burden and heat of the day.” This year they would not, of 
course, be so indelicate as to monopolise the ground of dis- 
cussion; they would let the other side have an innings, 
show that, in spite of the malice of their opponents, their 
instincts were generous and their heart was beating in 
right place. Good souls! So they were conspicuous by 
their absence; one of their advocates, with a delicate simplicity 
worthy of the heathen Chinee, suggesting that, when it was 
known the Archbishop of York was to preside, it might be 
anticipated that few High Churchmen would be present. 
Poor Archbishop! No doubt, he felt the slight; and this it 
might be which tempted him, in his agony, to exclaim, with 
exceeding bitterness, in one of his speeches, “ I remember it 
was an old saying, ‘ Nil sine Episcopo, which, being tran®. 
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lated, means, I suppose, in the present day, ‘Do nothing 


without having a shot at your Bishop.’” 
r One of the most curious developments of these congresses, 
if, indeed, he were not developed before, is the ecclesiastical 


layman. We need hardly say he has nothing in common 
with the Christian young man of former days, who rented a 
‘seat in his church, kept a missionary collecting-box in his 
office or his lodgings, attended temperance meetings, looked 

reternaturally solemn, and taught at the Sunday school. No; 
fis brother, with either pronounced or dimly-veiled ritualistic 
proclivities, is totally different, is assertive, pugnacious, fond 
of the good things of this life, proud of being thought smart, 
and ready at any moment to carry a banner, sing in a choir, 
or take a hand at whist. He is the very last kind of young 
man there would be the smallest chance of enticing down to 
Sheffield, unless the bait were tempting. The chance of a row, 
or of making a speech, or of making a demonstration at the 
church of some inoffensive Protestant clergyman, would, no 
doubt, influence him strongly, and would certainly have a 


more than ordinary charm for him. But the chief peculiarity | 


about the ecclesiastical layman of to-day is that he is more 
clerical and ecclesiastical than his parson. These High Church 
gentlemen who call themselves the “faithful laity” are 
deeply versed in the mysteries of ritual and theology, which 
make them a terror to those who are either forced to know 
something about these things, or who have not the courage 


to stem a torrent of dogmatic and impudent assertion. Some 
of them were, of course; bound to appear at Sheffield, but, | 


,under the presidency of the Archbishop of York, gp Se in 
good hands ; and, though on two or three oceasions t 

to foment a disturbance, his Grace was too many for them, 
and, with a smile, disarmed them. 


What the Church Congress did in the way of work is not. 


of much importance, its object being rather to avoid than 
invite attention to real work requiring discussion. It 
chooses, as a rule, annually a few well-worn, tepid, colour- 


less topics to talk about, which will, just sufficiently and 


with decency, veil the picnic character of the gathering and, 
at the same time, prevent uncomfortable discussion. Bo, on 


this occasion, the good old “ Dobbins” of controversy were 
trotted out and languidly patted. It would be difficult to, 
get up a row on foreign missions, as it was hardly likely that 


a Laurence Oliphant would be found there ready to hurl at 


them the ridicule he expressed in Piccadilly. A gentleman | 
named Dr. Bailey was unsuspectingly humorous on the 


subject. He was troubled about the Transvaal and what to 
do with it; and spoke feelingly of the bishop there who, like 
“little Bo-peep,” had five sheep in the shape of clergy to 
assist him, but never knew where to find them. It was 


gratifying to know that two men have been appointed to 
assist in the search. But, worse than this, it would seem’ 


that there is a very naughty man there in the shape of the 
king, who has for long been dangling a promise of conversion 
befor the anxious eyes of the bishop without any apparent 
intention of fulfilling it. “ Here was another opening for 
England,” said good Dr. Bailey. “In Zululand the king of 
that country was a man of whom it was hoped, that he 


would become a Christian.” Then he darkly hinted that 
“his belief was that the king’s conduct was only the 


following out of some secret object of his own; that he 


wished to be on good terms with England, and, therefore, 
thought it was well to feign himself likely to be a Chris-/ 
tian.” Heavens! To think that here may be another 
But this dissem- | 
| is quite impossible to know whether the results of the educa- 


Shere Ali waiting to surprise us! 
bler, this cynical trifler with episcopal feeling, has, it 
seems, been eating missionaries, or doing something of the 


kind; consequently, the Congress was asked to look on him 


with suspicion for the present. Another well-known gentle- 


man, Dr. Cowie, tried to play the “ science falsely so-called” | 


melody, but it fell terribly flat. “ Where was it going to 


lead ?” he asked. “ He would tell them where it tended ; it’ 
tended to the abolition of morality altogether.” This seemed | 
to tickle his hearers, as they treated his remark with’ 
vociferous applause. It must be heart-breaking to men like } 
Dr. Cowie to find such good old tactics as denunciation of 
science totally played out. One of our lay friends contrived | 


to extract a little mirth out of the gloomy decorum which 
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prevailed. By namche was Mr. Tom Collins, and with withering 
scorn he attacked those “lewd fellows of the baser sort” who 
liked to have their pew at church secured to them. The 
bishops, he said, “were the only persons in the House of 
Lords who had seats appropriated to them; and, probably, 
the reason why they sanctioned the principle of a iation 
m parish churches was because they knew how ‘a it was 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
and, therefore, they would give the rich man _ ever 

chance they could!” The lay element is, it cannot fail 
to be seen, worth something on these occasions. The 
deans who spoke were all, more or less, unconsciously 
witty, as when the Dean of Manchester gravely stated 
that “the Church would always take a deep interest in 
the subject of marriage.” e should rather think 
so, unless the nature of curates and the younger race of 
clergy has altogether changed. The tone of the gathering 
was generally peaceful, too much so for Mr. Wood, of the 


Church Union. As one of the most distinguished of ecclesias-' 


tical laymen, he panted for the fight and looked with proud 
disdain on the prevalent good temper of his clerical 
colleagues. So he gave them a roundly-worded paper, 
asking why he was to be persecuted and be made to 
offend his conscience, by obeying laws he could not agree 
to, and much of the same sort. This is amusing, as he is 
understood to be in earnest. Of course, it is a great thing to 
have an object in life; and, if this sort of object pleases ‘Mr. 
Wood and his friends, who shall complain ? There are plen 
of rattles which are just as good, but few which make as mu 
noise. He succeeded, however, in exciting a certain amount 
of disturbance and a certain expression of bitterness in the 
meeting ; so he was, doubtless, pleased. 

On the whole, however, the proceedings were tame, and, in 
spite of the presence of numerous ladies, time seemed to hang 
heavily. The fact is, a dose of Sheffield will last a long time ; 
it is too dangerous to by often. It is all very well to talk 
about meeting to work and not to play, but, when there is no 
work to do which wants doing, or if, when there is work 
to do, discussion is barred, we think Plymouth better than 
Sheffield. A Church Congress is, after all, even from a 
playful point of view, a harmless pastime, and to grudge 
our clergy such a holiday as it affords would be as unjust as 
it.would be ungenerous. 


‘COTTAGE HOMES FOR PAUPER CHILDREN. 


The favourite notion of philanthropists at the present time 
with regard to our workhouse children is to give them the 
nearest possible —— to family life. The boarding-out 
system, if it could only be as successful in practice as it is 
delightful in theory, would satisfy the requirements com- 
pletely, but it has already been ecnaipaares Bs an inade- 
quate means of dealing with the large number of children now 
maintained by the poor rates. The later expedient of cottage 
homes and farm schools is still really on its trial. Although 
not new on the Continent, it is so in England, and our 
national habits and prejudices are sufficiently strong to 
render an experiment doubtful here even if it is an assured 
success elsewhere. The detailed account of existing cottage 
homes for girls and boys in different English counties, 
which has n lately furnished by the inspectors com- 
missioned by Mr. Sclater-Booth to make the inquiry, is ex- 
tremely interesting and encouraging as far as it goes. But, 
as the earliest of these institutions dates only from 1856, it 


tion and training justify the expenditure. The high cost of 
bringing up children in small groups is unfortunately an 
unavoidable drawback to what would otherwise be an admi- 
rable plan. The great essential principle is to place the pupils 
under the direct influence of house mothers and house 
fathers, who will study their industrial characters, and make 
them feel “at home.” Such a system involves a oe 
of kitchens, laundries, living rooms, and bath rooms, whic 

might more ecconomically be made to serve for hundreds 
instead of tens. Aud even if the family system is so far 
given up as to arrange groups of homes around a common 
kitchen and school, yet the number of house parents required 
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must always remain a heavy item of expense. Most eons 
with any experience in the management of children will agree 
that cottage homes, with the comfort and variety of family 
life, and the mutual interests of a small circle, are, from the 

int of view of the childrens’ happiness and improvement, 
far superior to enormous institutions carried on by unbend- 
ing machinery. It is, however, a much more difficult ques- 
tion to determine whether the ratepayers can be expected to 
pay the necessary cost of giving pauper children these ad- 
vantages, when many an honest bread winner has to deny his 
family everything but the bare necessaries of life. prem 
institutions, based on the cottage home system, may. ask wit 
confidence, “ Can the money be spent better?” But the poor 
law guardians must first consider the more pressing query, 
“Can less be spent?” ; 

The schools described in the reports we have mentioned 
vary considerably among themselves both in the class of 
children educa and in the means adopted. - The Princess 
Mary’s at Addlestone and the Village Home at Ilford are 
entirely for girls, and in these the family life is part of the 
industrial training. For girls who are to earn their living as 
domestic servants, familiarity with the economy of a mode- 
rate household is really necessary information, and there can 
be no doubt that a more useful servant will be trained in a 
cottage home than in a large institution. Again, in most 
cases the domestic servants may be expected to marry work- 
ing men, and become house mothers themselves in reality, 
and the knowledge acquired in the cottages of such a school 
as St. Mary’s is just the kind to enable them to make their 
own homes happy and comfortable, and bring up their chil- 
dren with a wholesome dread of the parish. The wholesale 
cooking, the steam laundry work, and the clockwork precision 
of a giganticinstitution can have noapplicationin the labourer’s 
cottage, and it follows that the German plan of small groups 
isfar more calculated to produce good servantsand good wives 
than our present system of large centres. None of these 
arguments, however, apply to boys, and it remains to be shown 
whether the advantages of family life are sufficient, in respect 
of moral training, to make up for the loss of that economy 
which can so easily be effected by educating large numbers of 
boys together. 

The homes for boys at Farningham, Stockwell, and Redhill, 
are all managed, more or less, on the cottage system, and the 
boys are taught with a view to self-maintenance in after life. 
The promoters state that the results are encouraging, but it 
is impossible to judge whether the farm labourers, tailors, 
bakers, shoemakers, clerks, and others educated in these 
schools would not have turned out as well if they had 
received the same instruction in a less pleasant and 
a@ more economical manner. The most important thing 
is to teach boys something by means of which they 
can earn their lying, and, if this is properly attended to, 
it is of secondary importance whether they live in a 
large or in a small house. Some of the most successful 
institutions for boys, such as training ships, altogether pre- 
clude the idea of family life, and, for obvious reasons, it is less 
essential with boys than with girls to make the everyday in- 
cidents of home life very prominent. The plan adopted in 
the Bonner-road in the East of London of receiving boys and 

irls in the same school appears to be open to many ob- 
jections, although the inspectors particularly recommend it. 
The division of labour between the children must be more 
than counterbalanced by the large staff of superintendents re- 
quired, and the close analogy to real families is, after all, a 
very imaginary advantage. Boys and girls coming haphazard 
into a workhouse cannot live together like brothers and sisters 
whose family resemblances and earliest recollections all tend to 
inspire trust and affection. It is only a pretence, after all, if a 
dozen strange children, placed under the care of a paid official, 
are called a peer: and with our army of paupers, we cannot, 
afford pretences, however pretty they may look. It is, unfor- 
tunately, a favourite amusement with people who have not 
much to do to prepare new plans of poor law administration, 
and to become so enamoured of their fancy schemes as to 
forget altogether the interests of the ratepayers. The Local 
Government Board has a diffieult duty to ne in makin 


use of the good suggestions and disregarding the bad ones ; 


and there is, perhaps, no problem of greater nicety than that 
of determining how much can rightly be spent in redeemi 
workhouse children from pauperism and starting them fairly 
in the world. As long as domesticity is the principal employ 
ment for women of the poorer classes, whether as servants or 
wives, it must be the duty of those who educate 
pauper girls to instruct them in the care and management of 
ordinary homes. A small house with a kitchen and scullery 
is as necessary for their proper training as the workshop or 
farm yard is for that of the boys. But here, it appears to us, 
the necessity ceases. Small and comfortable homes for boys, 
or for boys and girls together, may. be very pleasant and very 
successful, and the plan must recommend itself strongly to 
the charitable and the wealthy, but pe are luxuries which 
our poor-law administrators will do well to consider a lo 
time before trying on any extended scale. Every increase 
rates may, perhaps, be the means of driving hitherto honest 
people into the workhouse, and destroying industries which 
are making minimum profits, thus throwing others out of 
work. A plan, therefore, which redeems paupers at a high 
cost makes new ones in the place of the old, and wor 
injustice without effecting any permanent relief. It is this 
danger which renders it of paramount importance to keep in 
mind the difference between institutions supported by volun. 
tary contributions and those maintained by Government, 
sad to remember that in the latter economy must be regarded 
as much as efficiency, unless we are anxious to have an 
increased number of paupers to experiment upon. 


THE YOUNG RECRUIT. 


Sergeant Kite and his comrades have long since passed 
away,and no more do we see the gallant recruiting sergeant 
marching through the streets with fife and drum, and troop 
of young recruits full of mirth and patriotism, strong beer 
and whiskey. In the present day crimping houses there are 
none, justicies of the peace never wink at recruits being 
sworn in while ina state of sodden drunkenness, while re- 
cruits themselves generally enlist with a very clear idea as to 
what are the advantages and disadvantages of wearing the 
“‘ government rags.” In fact, there is very little, or rather no 
romance about recruiting whatever. We may occasionally 
hearsome vague story about a peer of the realm being seen 
cleaning down his horse in a cavalry barracks; we hear dark 
hints about. baronets keeping guard, and sons of bishops 
doing “ shot drill;” but cases of this sort are very few and 
far between ; indeed, so very much so that, with the longest 
acquaintance with the Army, they are no more likely to be 
met with than are salmon trout to be caught off Parliament 
wall at Westminster. Such things are read of in newspa 
paragraphs, but seldom become incidents of one’s every day 
experiences. Still, although the recruit is neither a baron in 
disguise nor a grand gentleman in misfortune, we must, 
nevertheless, have some sort of interest in him. 
may not, perhaps, carry the Marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack; but, what is a great deal more important to 
those who have to pay taxes to find him fine red coats, pipe- 
clay, and Martini-Henry’s, at some future time he may carry 
the honour of the country in those hands which we are far 
too ready to take for granted are not too clean, either 
morally or physically. We sce the recruiting sergeant march- 
ing to Bow-street, at the head of a file of what, with kindly, 
genuine British snobbery, we term “a set of rascals only fit 
to be soldiers ;”” we look upon them as pariahs to be . 
from ; and we regard them with all the contempt and dis 
we should bestow upon a gang of manacled convicts on their 
way to Millbank under the guidance of a prison warder. But 
why should all these generous feelings disturb the equili- 
brium of our smug respectability, and by what mental and 
moral process is it that we place the recruit on the same pat 
with the convicted felon? It is easily explained. Reams 
upon reams have been written about the Yankee worship of 
the almighty dollar; but there is not a better proof of the 


g| British adoration of ready cash than the contempt which is 


so often shown for the young recruit. With most of us 
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poverty is a criminal offence ; to have enlisted in the army is 


to be convicted of poverty ; therefore, a recruit is only a convict 
who is to wear a red coat and a helmet instead of a grey 
jacket and a worsted cap. Still, to some ill-regulated minds, any 
considerations of the recruits’ wicked impecuniosity are not 
likely to occur, and, from avulgar practical common sense view, 
the most epee question concerning them will appear to be, 
what sort of soldiers will our recruits make ; what sort of raw 
material have we got for the Remingtons or the Peabodys of 
our continental rivals ? 

To gain some accurate idea of the subject, suppose one- 
self to be sitting beside the inspecting colonel in the lon 
room at St. George’s Barracks. On your right are arran 
some dozen forms, one behind the other, on which are seated 
the recruits who are to go through their final inspection 
before being drafted into the various regiments they have 
elected for, provided those regiments happen to be open 
for new comers. In front of you is the measuring 
standard, which keep well in your eye as the men stand 
beneath it; mark the men, too, as they come up to the table 
near by to answer the colonel’s questions. Leaving out the 
Army Service Corps men, who are not the real fighting 
force of the Army, it is easy enough to classify the 
recruits as having come from three distinct sets of the com- 
munity. There is the clerk, shopman, and skilled work- 
man class (and a great many more of the latter than 
might be expected); there is the agricultural labour class, 
and last but far from least, either in importance or 
numbers, there is the “rough” class. As to the banker’s 
clerk, the linendraper’s assistant, and the tailor or cabinet 
maker, they have, of course, come to grief through the fas- 
cination of the billiard room, the refreshment bar, and the 
music hall. Most likely they will all go for the cavalry, as 
they have an idea that it is ‘‘ swell,” and they are generally 
up to the requisite standard of height, although their pasty 
town faces and ill-formed chests say but little for their 
stamina. Take the clerk first,as the most useless of the 
three. When he does get into the cavalry he will very soon 
find that being a bold dragoon is not all fun and frolic. To 
a man who has smoked sixteen-shilling meerchaums, and who 
can number a “star comique” among his intimate acquain- 
tance—to a gentleman with such fashionable proclivities clean- 
ing out stables and carrying bundles of hay will arouse a 
sense of the bitterest degradation. So, discontented, slow to 
learn, for it has never been required of him to learn anything 
that requires the least effort, blessed, too, with the greatest 
sense of his own importance, the ex-clerk will never be of 
much use to himself nor to the Army which he has joined. 
Then, to come to the shop assistant—as a rule, though not 
much of a man, he is by no meansa fool. In business he 
has been obliged to be sharp, or he would never have been 
able to put the right quantity of sand in the sugar, or 
persuade the housemaids that the Nottingham lace caps 
come from Brussels. He will learn his drill tolerably 
quickly, and, as he has sometimes had to sweep out 
the shop, he won’t so much object to having to sweep 
out the stables. Besides, he is at heart the veriest cox- 
comb imaginable, and, when well “ set-up” and clad in his 
new uniform, with a sixpenny cane in his hand and his hair 
reeking with pomatum, the happiness and glory he will feel 
in “killing” the servants iat work girls will make full 
amends for the hard work in barracks. He will make a con- 
tented soldier; and that, for the rank and file, cannot be too 
highly valued. Even the skilled workman does not make 
such a good soldier as the shopman. The carpenter, the 
painter, the cabinet maker, or the tailor, is, in nine cases out 


of ten, a drunkard or a sluggard; and, if it had not been for 


that, whatever his character was in other respects, he could 
easily have got a good living at his trade. he reforms 
when he enters the Army, and becomes steady, it will only be 
to grow discontented at his low rate of pay, and to worry for 
the time when he can go back again to his old work. So that, 
of this trio, the despised “ counter-jumper” is, after all, the 
best man of the lot. 

However, we have heard very much about the soldier who 
comes from behind the plough; and what about him? The 
answer is that. dthousk the simple rustic mav have at one 
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time ee into the best soldier, the times have very con- 

siderably changed, and the requisite qualities for a good 

soldier have changed with them. To form one of a com- 

pany of men always moving in close order, to be always 

under the eye and control of a superior, to have 
nothing whatever left to his own Folamabh, and to 
never, under any circumstances, be left to himself 
and his own contrivances, the innocent Giles, who took 
the shilling because his naughty Molly jilted him, made 
the very best raw material for the Army that could be wished 
for. But, the strategy and necessities of modern warfare re- 
quire altogether another stamp of man to make the perfect 
soldier. Great lessons have been taught by the experiences 
of the Russo-Turkish war. For the future the spade will be 
greater than the sword. In ten minutes every man provided 
with a spade can, under ordinary circumstances, throw up 
sufficient earth to protect himself against. rifle shots. In an 
hour a company of men can throw up a shelter trench, which 
can only be taken by a regularly organised attack, consisting 
of a series of rapid “rushes” backed up by prompt reserves. 
And these “ rushes” are made in loose order, when, consider- 
ing the deadly danger of attacking men under earth shelter, 
every soldier should be over the ground as quickly as he pos- 
sibly can. Then, for the men who are under cover, they 
should all be quick and good shots, and, further, when they 
are holding a position much in advance of the main body of 
their Army, as the commissariat is sure to be defective, they 
must be ready hands at making the best of their poor sup- 
plies, and in contriving proper sanitary arrangements to keep 
off the least chance of the all-devouring typhus. And these 
are only a few instances to prove the necessity of the modern 
soldier being an intelligent and ready man, which, unfortu- 
nately, Giles the ploughman most certainly is not. 

Yet, to take the last of the three classes of our recruits, 
the “rough” class, what fighting material can be made out 
of the British “ rough?” As to his pugnacity and his pluck 
there can be but very little doubt, the only difficulty is how 
far can his exhuberant propensities be kept under judicious 
control, A well-known volunteer officer, celebrated for his prac- 
tical common sense, his sententious epigram, and his pungent 
humour, recently remarked, “ We have no need to fear 
that we should ever have to feel the want of a great force of 
irregular cavalry, such as proved so useful to the Russian 
and Turkish Armies. You have only to go down to White- 
chapel, and collect all the roughs and costers, and mount 
them on cheap ponies and cab horses. You have only to give 
them a lance, a revolver, and a knife apiece, and you may 
safely reckon that they will do more fighting and pillaging, 
and commit more atrocities than all the Cossacks and Bashi- 
Bazouks that ever breathed.” And, despite this being said 
in jest, there was a great deal more in it than at first sight 
appears.. The young coster who stands barefooted before the 
inspecting colonel is in reality the best raw material for the 
Army that there is in the country. He is a somewhat under- 
sized little fellow, and is only just over the five feet five ; 
but his lungs are good, and his frame is toughened for an 
strain of endurance. He is sharpness and intelligence itself, 
and he is ready for any emergency. He loves fighting for 
the mere sake o fighting, and from his youth upwards has 
ever loved a “row” before every other form of amusement, 
Yet, be it said to his credit, he has many good qualities 
that his enemies and despisers are very loth to give him 
the credit for. -He is very easily amenable to” kindness. 
Watch him, as the inspecting colonel asks him in a 
kindly tone why he wishes to join a particular regi- 
ment, and if he thinks he will be comfortable there. 
He has before this moment always associated “ swells” in fine 
clothes with pride and overbearing contempt. He marks the 
friendly manner of the inquiry and the good-tempered 
nod of dismissal. He has been bullied by the police, and 
sworn at by vulgar tradesmen; but, to his utter astonish- 
ment, the grand staff officer speaks to him as if he were reully 
a human being. Next morning, if, perchance, he pass that 
gentleman, his salute will be something more than a mere 
military duty; it will be a spontaneous mark of respect and 
liking ; he will be ready to acknowledge his superior of his 
own fr -will, quite as much as from compulsory subordina- 
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tion. In his regiment, too, if he meet with but ordinary con- 
sideration, he will repay it a hundred-fold with willing obe- 
dience and loyalty. . : ~ ‘i 
A great deal, then, has been said against the “rough 
element among the recruits who are now filling up our 
regiments, which is perfectly unnecessary and ill-considered. 
The youth, or man, who from his infancy has had to fight a 
hard battle with the world for his very existence, will fight 
better in the field than the scum of the middle classes, or the 
stolid, ignorant country bumpkin, who can never do or think 
of sae ein but what he is told. The costermonger, the day- 
by-day labourer, and their brethren, have had their brains 
sharpened by necessity, and their frames toughened by a 
‘gufficient amount of work; and, as they seem to be forming 
the greater part of the strength of our recruits, we have no 
need to be so anxious, although they may range through the 
whole category of roughs. The raw material of our Army is 


‘as satisfactory as common-sense people need desire, and it 


will only be the fault of those who have to shape it if it be 
not moulded into all that is wanted. The “rough” may not 
make a good citizen; but, none the less, he may make a good 
soldier. 





THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. 


The proper study of mankind is—what? We know the 
answer of the line so quoted and requoted that it came to 
have that inscrutable quasi scriptural authority of proverbs 
and pet phrases, enhallowed by repetition, which makes con- 
tradicting one of them nearly as impiously impossible to most 

folk as contradicting a text. The proper study of man- 
ind, although Pope’s line has not yet been expurgated from 
the list of quotational dogmas, is no longer man, but the 
lobe man inhabits and its chemistry or zoology, for it has 
een widely made known among us as a discovery of recent 
days that wisdom is not ensured by the long learning and 
rompt forgetting of accidences, and that education should 
be @ preparation for life. In the light of this discovery we 
are naturally all busy telling each other that school time 
should be spent in learning useful things, and that study 
should tend to the accumulating and the increasing know- 
ledge of a practically serviceable kind; and the popular 
inference from this piece of undeniable sagacity is that what, 
in these days, a youth has to occupy himself in acquiring 
ready for worktime by-and-bye is such science as directly 
bears on the conditions of our natural existence and on the 
progress of civilised comfort, and that studies which are not 
obviously adapted to further, in their practical application, 
the material well-being of the individual student or of the 
human race are but whims of the intellect, or the unintel- 
ligent superstitions of an effete literary faith. 

If we say that what the man most needs to know is what 
the child most needs to learn, we may seem to have accom- 
plished a rather neat truism ; nay, almost to have lighted upon 
one of those epitomised embodiments of the vor populi 
which become as texts. But the truism is untrue; the 
text most capable of disproof. For, the education of 
the child’s mind being, like that of its body, the training for 
the serious effort of its busier future, and not that serious 
effort itself, it no more follows that the child’s mental gym- 
nastic course should be the imitative anticipation of its future 
mental occupation than that the games in which he practises 
and strengthens his limbs should be the imitative anticipa- 
tions of the bodily toils in which the grown workman may 
have to exert his strength. The education which fortifies, 
which renders apt, is the true education; and, if it were 
that the painful acquirement of an unpractical acquaintance 
with the butterfly’s literary language, or the power of count- 
ing theclouds in the sky, could best call out the needed facul- 
ties, then no youth-time would have been betrayed by its 
teachers if it had been spent on gossipping with butterflies 
and gazing at clouds, ee only that the gossipping and 
the gazing had been of the learner’s sort. Suppose the learning 
by heart of a Chinese verb to call forth or to exercise the 
valuable faculty of taking pains, and suppose that that 
faculty is not called forth, not exercised, in the acquirement 
of some practically useful fact, then, so far as the first good 


of education—the training to put the mind well to work—ig 
considered, the learning of the Chinese verb by a child who 
will never need to speak, or read, or hear Chinese, is of 
more important service than the learning the practically 
useful fact, no matter what it may be. 

But this point—of what really is utility in an education 
to utility—concerning which so much might be said, is not a 
main one for the purpose of the moment here. It could not be 
ignored, but, having been so far, though slightly, recogni 
it be put out of sight. Let it be accepted, “without preju. 
dice,” that useful education means an education to familiari 
with matters of science or skill which will be matters of 
helpful information in the work of getting on in the world, 
or of helping the world to get on, as the case may be: Then 
the question arises whether those studies which are at 
sent customarily allowed to be pre-eminently the useful 
studies, if direct bearing on the future work of life be the 
standard of utility, are in fact entitled to such a 
eminence. We are told that to know the geology, the Swe 
the fauna, of our own neighbourhood is far more to our profit 
than intimacy with dead tongues and the traditions of 
peoples whose day has gone by. We are told that the causeg 
of the last railway accident are matters of moment for our 

resent knowledge, but that what jealousies or what policies 
led to the Punic wars, or why one Dionysius gained and the 
other lost his little kingdom, can offer no theme for the 
researches of sensible men with a busy nineteenth century 
present before them. We are told to leave off caring in 
history for personal biographies of vanished men and women, 
as but the fruitless gossip which pleases curiosity, and to 
seek out instruction belonging in its aim to to-day by fixing 
all our attention on such national events and legislation as 
have made steps in the progress of our own nation, or of 
existing nations with which we have to do, towards the pre- 
sent state. And all this has so strong an element of truth 
and good sense in it that not everybody remembers how 
large a part of what makes practical wisdom it overlooks. . 
But, if to learn usefully is to learn such things as will in. 
themselves help us when we come to the work of life, then 
the selection of useful studies thus advocated is, for thou- 
sands, widely at fault. 

Take that knowledge of natural science now so much 
insisted on as almost, if not quite, the chief desideratum in 
education. Such knowledge is undoubtedly of high value 
to the individual, and the wider diffusion of 1t must obviously 
become of immense benefit to the nation. Yet it can by no 
means act, to any one whose work in life is one of ruli 
or conciliating, or serving human beings, as a substitute 
that habit of understanding others which is called tact. 
that habit is acquired and fostered by just the studies which 
the new educational dogmas declare musty and irrelevant to 
modern life. It needs the observance of human thoughts 
and acts; an observance not effectively to be had by “, 
watching of individuals round about us—for in every-day 
all personal existence is veiled by a self-protecting conven- 
tionality which baffles investigation—but effectively to be had 
by the comparison, oftener unconscious than deliberate, of 
thought with thought, deed with deed, custom with 
which can only be made in the course of just such student’s 
reading as the new dogmas condemn. e old-world his- 
tories, often condemned as biographies, the thoughts and 
passions of all times, in their various shapes, from to 
poet, lawgiver to lawgiver, chronicler to chronicler, t rough 
age to age, from the earliest days of accessible literature 
to now, tell some of us some things which seem as : 
ful to be known by man as the geologist’s carefully ascer- 
tained story of man’s dwelling-place through ages before man 
was. We aa to the beginning being left out; as the 
geologist would object to the beginning of his cycles bemg 
set aside as a trifle and to finding himself condemned to 
explore only the latest-lifted stratum. We think yesterday 
too large a part of to-day to let it go unquestioned. And we 
think the yesterday of the human mind, of outer life as it 
came to human beings long since, no less essential for some 
of us to learn about now than are the story of the elements 
which make and keep and mar and kill our physical life, 
and the technical details of man’s increasing rule over them. 
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MR. LANG’S CYPRUS. 


Cyprus: its History, its Present Resources, and Future Prospects. B 
Hamilton Lang, late H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. With 
n. 


two illustrations and four maps. 


Mr. Lang's book about Cyprus does not satisfy all the ex- 
pectations raised by his two articles on the subject in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. It is not to be ranked, as a literary pro- 
duction, with General de Cesnola’s work, or even with Herr 
von Loéher’s. But, on the other hand, it is neve agree 4 
superior to any of the smaller volumes with which boo 
makers have endeavoured to meet the popular demand for 
information about our latest colonial possession. Mr. Lang’s 
knowledge has been acquired by careful reading and long 
personal experience. Most of his book, indeed, appears to 
have been written either during bis nine years’ residence in 
Cyprus, or soon after he left in 1872. One or two chapters 
are evidently quite new, and all the others have been posted 
up to date; but, though there are marks of haste in the 
stringing together of its contents, the work is as solid and 
complete an account of the island as he could make it. As 
banker and consul, amateur farmer, and well-wisher in 
general to Cyprus and its people, Mr. Lang was able to 
collect a great deal of extremely useful information, and all 
this he has honestly set forth in a tolerably readable way. 
If about half the book is made up of historical compilations 
and archeological notes which another hand might have dealt 
with more skilfully, we have no wish to quarrel with him for 
desiring to make his volume as comprehensive as possible. 

There will be interesting and not unprofitable work, during 
a good many years to come, for students of antiquities, in 
tracing out the legendary associations of Cyprus with Chittim, 
the son of Javan, the son of Japhet, who, according to 
Josephus, first possessed the island, as well as with the 
Assyrian Baal and the Greek Aphrodite; but, for ordinary 
people, it is almost enough to know that, after being a famous 
and prosperous island of the Old World, Cyprus has had 
nearly a millennium of degradation under Christian and Mos- 
lem rule, from which it is now the duty of England, in her 
own interests, to raise it. Mr. Lang considers that affairs 
have mended lately, and sees in the resources of the island 
and the character of its inhabitants abundant ground of hope 
for the future; but, as he says:— _ 


The history of the Turkish domination in Cyprus is a sad record of op- 


- 


pression and misgovernment. Like all the islands of the Archipelago, it. 


was for more than two centuries a mere estate of the Capitan Pasha, who 
named one of his satellites to administer it, so as to get the largest possible 
profit out of it. He acted simply asa tenant of uncertain tenure does 
when he extracts the utmost possible out of his farm without regard to 
future consequences. Oppressed by insupportable exactions, the popula- 
tion had at one time so decreased that it is said to have fallen to 80,000 in- 
habitants. The Mohammedan inhabitants suffered as well as the Christian, 
neither race nor religion finding favour in the eyes of the venal horse- 
leeches, who never ceased crying ‘‘ Give, give.” At length the cry of dis- 
tress reached Constantinople. The administration of the island was taken 
out of the hands of the Capitan Pasha and handed over to “‘ Mutezelims,”’ 
who leased its revenues from the Porte for the fixed sum of 25,0001. peran- 
num. In 1825 the Christian inhabitants were falsely charged with compli- 
city in the Revolution which broke out in Greece. The Mutezelim Kout- 
chouk Mehemet summoned the clergy and notables to a council at Nicosia. 
When they were assembled, the gates were closed, and all the invited, with 
few exceptions, were treacherously murdered. With this blow he struck 
terror into the hearts of the Christian population, the traces of which are 
yet scarcely extinct. Under the Reforming Sultan Mahmond in 1838, the 
revenues of the island were no longer leased to the Mutezelims. A 
governor was appointed with a fixed salary, who was charged with the ad- 
ministration and the encashment of fixed taxes for account of the Treasury. 
A considerable amelioration was thus effected, and prosperity reawakened. 
The latest change was by the cstablishment of the Vilaet system with 
liberal and representative institutions, a century in advance of the civili- 
sation in the midst of which it was to work. The great blot in all the Re- 
forming efforts at Constantinople was the absolute ignoring of peculiarities 
of position and circumstances which called for exceptional legislation. 
Thus in the Vilaet system, Cyprus was put under the Vali for the Greek 
Archipelago, whose residence was at the Dardanelles. All serious crimes 
could only be judged at the residence of the Vali, at a great distance from 
Cyprus, with which there was only a fortnightly communication. Wit- 


nesses as well as criminals had all to be transported thither. To be wit- 


ness of a crime was to be punished by transportation for some months from 
home and occupation. But notwithstanding all these drawbacks, and in 
spite of them, the island progressed, and its state when handed over a few 
months ago to the British Government was immensely better than it was 
twenty years before. Of all the Turkish provinces perhaps Cyprus was 
the best administered, No crying abuse could be perpetrated without the 
voice of remonstrance reaching the ears of the Foreign Ambassadors at 
Constantinople. But remonstrance was vain so long as the policy of the 
leading European Powers was non-intervention in the local affairs of 
Turkey ; in other words, a tacit consent that the Porte should ruin itself. 
Rudely has Europe been roused to the conviction that her traditional policy 
was erroneous, and itis to be hoped that, especially English statesmen, 
irrespective of party, will now acknowledge and unfalteringly act up to the 
conviction that no true peace can be looked for in the East, except as the 
fruit of material prosperity, based upon a sound financial system and an 
equitable administration of justice. The moral pressure, however ener- 
getic, which may be needed to accomplish this is not a wound.to Turkish 
independence, but the intervention of a friend to resist the suicidal folly of 
a seli-seeking and unpatriotic clique. 


We have quoted that paragraph, partly for its facts, partl 
for its evidence of the spirit in which Mr. Lang’s Saeb 
is written. He has not lost faith in the Turk, as, in- 
deed, is the case with a good many of the people who 
have had more to do with provincial “Turks,” so called— 
that is, with Mahometan subjects of the Porte, who have 
little or no Ottoman blood in their veins—than with the 
governing classes at Constantinople. He has _ stronger 
sympathies with the Christians than with the Turks in 
Cyprus, but in both he sees the materials of a happy people 
under such government as he hopes that Sir Bonaih 
Wolseley will establish ; and he has no doubt that the 
physical resources of the island, in spite of all the injury 
caused by centuries of mismanagement, will abundantly repay 
all the enterprise that can be shown in developing them. Hive 
own experience has enabled him to lay down very clearly the 
principles on which, if it is to prosper, the affairs of the 
colony ought to be administered :— 


During my first years in Cyprus I tried to introduce the Western system 
of agriculture, and for this purpose I got out English ploughs, harrows, 
and agricultural implements of all kinds. Iwas not long in finding out 
that much that was good in the West was unsuitable to the East, and that 
if I wished to make full use of the materials for work about me, I must follow 
a system in which the natives could give me effective aid. In consequence, I 
abandoned my Western instruments, got the best models of the native 
plough, bought the best bullocks I could find in the country, adopted the 
native system of careful selection of seeds, and manured yearly only as 
much as could be done at a moderate cost. The results surpassed all my 
expectations. The natives whom I employed exerted themselves to their 
utmost to accomplish the object which I kept before them as the only test 
of success—namely, profit—and they succeeded. My only control was in 
an elaborate system of accounts, the efficacy of which, as a record of re- 
sults, my Mohammedan steward came to admire and relyupon. These 
must be the principles of the local administration of Cyprus, if it is to be 
successsul. Only in that way will the intelligence of the governed be able 
to keep in sympathy with the systems which governs them. As an ex- 
ample, were the system of taxation which from time immemorial has pre- 
vailed in Cyprus to be rudely abolished, and new taxes, after Western 
models—such as an income-tax—to be substituted, the people would only 
adapt themselves to the new order of ideas after a long period of disbelief 
and of friction, fatal to the sympathy which ought to exist between the 
rulers and the ruled. On the other hand, if we set to work at once to im- 
prove the existing system—to eradicate numberless abuses which are patent 
to all; to lighten to the utmost the burden of payment by consulting the 
convenience of the payer; above all, by means of elaborate statistics, to 
bring to the light of day the result of every tax in its minute details—wo 
shall win the intelligent approval of our new subjects, and the most grati- 
fying comparisons will be instituted between past and present. Our task 
must not be to make Englishmen of the Cypriotes, but to possess as subjects 
happpy and prosperous Cypriotes. 


Mr. Lang’s long residence in Oreret and his daily obser- 
vation and practical experience of both its commercial and its 
agricultural affairs, ought to make his word authoritative as 
regards its material resources; and it is satisfactory to see 
how good an account he gives on those points. The chief 


wealth of the island, as he points out, is agricultural; and he’ 


is of opinion that, under wise direction, grain, wine, 
beans, cotton, madder, tobacco, and silk may be produced 
in it far more extensively and with i much greater 
rofit than now. Concerning each of these items he 
urnishes some interesting and more or less convincing. 
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details. He sees no reason why the a ig that now afflict 
the island at uncertain intervals should not be guarded 
against by irrigation, and a prudent distribution of capital 
by which the good years can be made to compensate for the 
bad ones. Yet more easily cured, he reports, are the plagues 
of locusts, which, in fact, appear to be already in the way of 
being got rid of through the energetic measures that were 
taken in 1869, About geology and mineralogy Mr. aoa 
professes himself ignorant, but he quotes from severa 
authors very favourable accounts of the available mineral 
resources of Cyprus, and in its two great sali lakes he sees 
the readiest of all means towards improving its financial con- 
dition. 

The fiscal and general administration of'‘Cyprus by its 
Turkish masters are minutely detailed by Mr. Lang, and his 
description shows how much has to be done in the way of 
reform by the English. His own doings furnish an illus- 
tration of the ease with which it seems possible for im- 
portant revolutions to be effected. Speaking of the effort 
made by Fuad Pasha to help both the Treasury and the sub- 
jects of the Porte by converting the variable tax derived from 
tithes into a fixed assessment based on an average of years, 
he says :— 


Upon the urgent representations of Halet Bey, then governor, the Porte 
did not lease the dimes, but agreed, during three years, to give their col- 
lection to each village for a yearly payment of the average amount of its 
tithes during five preceding years. In this way it was hoped that all 
arbitrary exactions, and all inconvenience to cultivators would be avoided, 
and that the farmers would benefit by the profits formerly gained by the 
tax-collectors. What occurred in the village of Pyla, with which I was 
connected, will exemplify the working and the defects of the experiment. 
All the three years were fairly good agricultural years. During the first 
the primates of the village administered the tax, and at its close declared 
that there was a loss of about 1,000 piastres between the value of the 
tithes collected and the amount fixed by the Treasury. The accounts, how- 
ever, were very imperfectly kept. The loss had to be levied pro rata upon the 
cultivators, and gave rise to a great deal of angry talk—the result of which 
was that the villagers requested me to arrange for the future administra- 
tion. This was comparatively easy for me,as more than a third of the 
tithe I had to pay. An accurate account was kept; every one was satis- 
fed, and the village had a profit at the end of the second year of about 
7,000 piastres, while the profits of the third year sufficed to pay the per- 
sonal tax of the whole village. Unfortunately, the experience of the first 
year at Pyla was general throughout the island, and repeated during the 
remaining two years, so that at the end of the period there was a loud 
demand for a return to the old system. The mass of cultivators did not 
benefit by the profits, while all were responsible for the losses, and it was 
evident that if a bad year came round the consequences might be very 
disastrous. 


We have quoted enough from Mr. Lang’s book, which is 
especially the sort of book that is best reviewed by quotations. 
Much of his information has to be taken upon trust, and we 
notice throughout the work a disposition to ignore some of 
the unpleasant conditions of life in Cyprus to which less 
friendly visitors have called attention, so that it would not 
be safe to rely implicitly on his report. There is, undoubtedly, 
however, a great deal of fresh and safe information in it. 


THE COSSACKS. 


The Cossacks: a Tale of the Caucasusin 1852. By Count Leo Tolstoy. 
Translated from the Russian by Eugene Schuyler. New York. 
Charles Scribner and Sons. 

“The Cossacks,” we are told by Mr. Eugene Schuyler, is 
considered by Turguenief to be the finest production of Rus- 
sian literature. Critics who speak without the restraint im- 
posed oy modesty upon the author of “ Fathers and Sons,” 
will probably think that they have sufficiently expressed high 
admiration of Count Leo Tolstoy’s beautiful novel by declar- 
ing it worthy of Turguenief himself. Indeed, there is much 


in Count Tolstoy’s style which recals his great compatriot. 


He, too, uses atone of gentle sarcasm to veil deep sympathy 
with emotions and aspirations which transgress the safe 
moderation of commonplace feelings and desires. Again, we 
find in “The Cossacks” that rare power possessed by Tur- 
guenief, and which only great authors share with nature, of 
dwelling upon quaint, homely, and even comic details in a 
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landscape without ee the nobleness ofits horizon. Count 
Tolstoy, however, has none of Turguenief’s interest in the strug. 
gles and social disturbances brought about by the clashing of 
new ideals upon old faiths. He is repulsed by the noise and 
tumult of the crowd, in which Turguenief stands as so valiant 
and dispassionate a witness for the virtues and errors to be 
found in both camps. As far as Count Tolstoy is concerned, 
his interest is given, not to the development of society, but 
to that of the individual. His philosophy of life nearly re. 
sembles that of Emerson, that “a man should live the life of 
nature, and not import into his mind difficulties which ‘are 
none of his.” Indeed, ‘“ The Cossacks” reads as a beautiful 
variation upon the essay on “ Self-reliance.” “We must go 
alone,” says Count Tolstoy, as well as Emerson. “ Whoso 
would be a man must be a Nonconformist.” So, then, he 
takes Olenin, his young hero, far enough away from any 

ssible contagion from the Maladie-du-siécle. It ig 
in a little Cossack village, on the wild banks of the 
Terek, that poor Olenin, too, learns that he must bury 
and leave behind him the dear illusions of youth. 
But Olenin, we feel sure, will not in the end be the 
worse or the weaker for the fall he has had; he hag 
not, like Bazarof, the young materialist, been drawn ‘to 
love what his intellect bids him despise; nor, like the youn 
democrat with noble blood in his veins, the sensitive, refine 
Nejdanof, grown involuntarily cold to the cause and the woman ~ 
to whom his life is pledged. Olenin may still trust his own 
heart, since it is not that which has deceived him. His grief 
will not be transient, but neither will it in any way resemble 
despair. It means we are made to feel the breaking up of the 
beautiful season of youth, the scattering of flower petals ere 
the tree of life puts forth its strength in fruit. 

Olenin, when we are first introduced to him, is bidding 
farewell to his Moscow friends before he starts as a yunker 
for the Caucasus. His bright, impulsive nature is well shown, 
at the outset, in contrast with the languid, world-w 
youths, lounging over a table crowded with empty bottles, 
whilst Olenin, in a new sheepskin coat, strides up and down 
the restaurant, with a flushed face and sparkling eyes, de- 
ploring his mournful inability to fall im love. Olenin 
also imagines himself world-weary ; he is twenty-four 
years of age; at eighteen, he had been left rich and 
an orphan. Of course, being a young noble, and of advanced 
views, he believes in nothing and admits nothing. “ But, 
though admitting nothing, he was not only not a bored, sad,and 
argumentative youth, but, on the contrary, constantly amused 
himself. He had decided that there was no such thing as 
love; and yet the presence of a young and pretty woman 
always gave him a sort of shiver. He had known for a long 
time that honours and titles were all folly ; but he felt an in- 
voluntary satisfaction if, at a ball, Prince Serge walked up to 
him and made some complimentary remark.” Although he 
cannot contrive to fall in love before he is twenty-four years 
of age, he manages to get into debt. Now, he has virtuou 
determined to go off to the Caucasus, to economise and | 
a healthy lifeof action. “ On going away fromMoscow, he found 
himself in that happy, youthful state of mind when, acknow- 
ledging his previous errors, a young man suddenly says to him- 
self, that all that was not the thing; that all his past was 
accidental and signified nothing; that before that he had no 
desire to live well, but that in future he would begin a new 
life, in which there would be no more of these mistakes, 10 
more remorse, and, of course, nothing but happiness.” I 
impression made upon Olessin, when, in this open and receptive 
state of mind, the snowy mountains first break upon him, is 80 
beautifully described that we must give the passage in full:— 

On the next day, early in the morning, he woke up in his cart, from the 
coolness of the air, and indifferently looked to his right. The morning 
was beautifully clear. Suddenly he saw, twenty paces from him, as 
to him at the first moment, the pure white masses, with their tender out- 
lines and the fantastic, distinct aerial line of their tops, and the sky 
beyond. When he began to comprehend the distance between him and the 
mountains, and between the mountains and the sky, and the vastness of 
the mountains, and when he began to feel all the infinitude of their beauty, 
he began to fear lest it was a mirage or a dream. He shook himself to 
wake up. But the mountains were still there. 

“What is that? What is that?’ he asked the driver. 

**The mountains,” answered the Tartar, with indifference. 
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‘*T have looked at them a long time,’’ said Vanusha, ‘“ That is nice ; 
they would not believe it at home.” 

. . » At first the mountains only astonished Olenin, afterwards they 
delighted him ; but, later on, looking more and more at this growing and 
receding chain of snowy mountains, not from other black mountains but 
straight from the middle of the steppe, he little by little began to realise 
their beauty, and he felt the mountains. From this moment, whatever he 
saw, whatever he thought of, whatever he felt, received for him the new 
and majestic character of the mountains. All his Moscow recollections, his 
shame and his regrets, all his trivial dreams of the Caucasus, departed and 
never again returned. ‘‘ Now it is begun !”’ a sort of triumphant voice said 
to him. The road, the line of the Terek, now visible in the distance, the 
stations and the people, no longer seemed to him asa mockery. He looked 
at the sky and remembered the mountains. ‘‘ There go two Cossacks on 
horseback, with their guns slung over their shoulders and evenly swinging 
on their backs, and their horses regularly changing their grey and white 
legs. But the mountains ! . Beyond the Terek is visible the smoke of 
a village. But the mountains! - Acart goes out from the station ; 
pretty women, young women, are init; but the mountains! The Abreks 
are trotting over the steppe, andI am going on, andI am not afraid of 
them. I have a gun, and force, and youth; and the mountains.”’ 


After this, when Olenin is stationed in the little wild 
Cossack village, in sight of the mountains, they become for 
him a constant reminder of the grandeur and strength of 
nature. He cannot think mean thoughts or act falsely, or 
feel any bondage to conventional prejudices, within sight and 
feeling of these great heaven-piercing peaks. ‘“ Mountains, 
mountains, mountains, were mingled in all that he thought 
and felt.” But his life is not that of a dreamer. He mixes 
with the rough Cossack soldiers, and chooses for his special 
friends an old weather-worn hunter, who is also a mighty 
drinker and story-teller, and a handsome, fearless young 
bravo named Lukashka. Lukashka and old Uncle Eroshka 
are Olenin’s companions in his waking state; but his 
visions, as he sits at his cottage door, with his eyes 
upon the distant mountains, are haunted by a Cossack 
maiden in a pink shirt and blue petticoat, Marianka, 
the betrothed of Lukashka. Marianka is Olenin’s Nature- 
goddess. For a long time he does not suspect himself of being 
in love with her; her beanty is to him, he thinks, as the 
beauty of the mountains and the sky. At the same time, 
there is at once a pleasant and painful sense of self-sacrifice 
when he bestows especial friendship upon Lukashka, and even 
gives him a horse to enable him to propose for Marianka’s 
hand. This phase of Olenin’s love is very prettily drawn; 
his self-deception is not mocked at, but is given with that 
quiet smile of benevolent amusement which a story-teller’s 
countenance may wear without suggesting anything that 
resembles a sneer. We have Olenin lost in a wood, and, 
fearing that he may die, torn by savage animals, or simply of 
cold and hunger, before he has consummated this saeailice of 
his own happiness for the sake of Lukashka and Marianka ; 
but, as ill-luck will have it, an old Moscow friend of Olenin’s 
comes to his little village. At first he resists the efforts of 


Prince Beletsky to draw him forth from his solitude. Beletsky, 


is to him tainted with the vulgarity and worldliness which lie 
out of sight of the mountains. At length, however, he yields 
to temptation, and consents to join in a feast Beletsky has 
prepared for the Cossack girls, and amongst them Marianka. 
Alas! Olenin, much against his will, begins to make love to 
his goddess; and, little by little, his desire to sacrifice himself 
evaporates. At length, he has only one desire—to lead the 
free, wild, Cossack life and tomarry Marianka. He tries to 
open his heart to her. But the girl, though she listens to 
him with a quiet, smiling face, does not seem to understand 
him. She does not grow in the least excited when he asks if 
she will marry him. Her only answer is, ‘‘ Why should I not 
marry you if my father will give me to your” But fate so 
arranges it that, on the day following this scene, her old 
lover, Lukashka, is reported to be mortally wounded. Then, 
Olenin learns his fate. He has never been able to stir this 
woman’s heart. He is a stranger, and for him she is unap- 
proachable and cold as the distant mountains :— 


Olenin went home. In the evening they told him him that Lukashka 
was atthe point of death, but that a Tartar beyond the river had offered 
to cure him with herbs. . . . Olenin went straight to Marianka. She 
was in the little cellar, and stood with her back tohim. Olenin thought 
she was bashful. ‘‘ Marianka!’’ he said; ‘‘O, Marianka, can I come in 


here?” She suddenly turned round, scarcely noticeable tears were in her 
eyes. She looked at him, silently and proudly. Olenin repeated, 
“* Marianka, I have come.’”’ ‘“ Stop,” she said. Her face did not change, 
but tears started out from her eyes. ‘‘ What is the matter with you?’ 
** What?’’ she repeated, with a hoarse and deep voice ; ‘‘ they have been 
killing Cossacks—that is what is the matter.’’ ‘‘ Lukashka,’’ said Olenin. 
“* Go away, I don’t want you.”’ ‘‘ Marianka,’’ said Olenin, coming up to her. 
“* Go away, you hateful man,”’ oxclaimed the girl, stamping on the ground, 
and moving toward him with a threatening look. Such disgust, hatred, and 
anger were expressed on her face, that Olenin suddenly understood he had 
nothing to hope for, and that what he had previously thought of the inac- 
cessibility of this woman was perfectly true. Olenin said nothing more to 
her, but went away. 


We have said nothing of the most admirable character in 
the work, the old hunter, Uncle Eroshka, with pie padonognys 
his superstitions, his scepticism, and his love for all creatures, 
which makes him kill even a pig remorsefully, and with a cer- 
tain respect. ' 

** What do you think about it?’ says Uncle Eroshka ; ‘‘ you think that an 
animal is a fool? No, heis far more cunning than a man; it is great folly 
to call him a swine. He knows everything. Just take an example. A 
man goes along a track without noticing it. As soon as a pig comes on 
your track he smells it out, and runs off. That means he has sense im 
him; that you do not know your own track, and he does. Yes, and that is 
the same as to say that you want to kill him, and he wants to walk alive in 
the woods. He isa pig, and, for all that, he is no worse than you; he 
also is a divine creation.’’ 


Perhaps, the best praise one can give a translator is for- 
getfulness of his presence between ourselves and the original 
author. It is not very easy to overlook the existence of some 
translators, whose bodies stand out in dark outline against 
the light they should transmit. Mr. Eugene Schuyler, how- 
ever, has so admirably performed his task that his version of 
“The Cossacks” does not come to us as a translation, still 
less as a work originally written in English. It is as though 
he had, in some quiet and insensible manner, made us, for the 
time being, understand Russian, and had given us the book 
perfect from the hand of its author. 





EDMOND ABOUT’S “ FOUGAS.” 


Colonel Fougas’ Mistake. A Novel in Two Volumes. By Edmond 
About. Translated by J. E. Maitland. London: Rivington and Co. 

If theatrical managers find it expedient to borrow their 
plays from France, publishers may deem it almost equally in- 
cumbent upon them to import their novels. Not by any 
means that there is in England a dearth of aed art—as 
there is in dramatic ability—compared to a superabundance 
in France and Germany. England retains her pre-eminence 
as the most literary nation in the world. It is only that in 
one department of literary work our indigenous talent is, in 
nine cases out of ten, perhaps, wofully misdirected. -As the 
British cad is without question the most offensively brutal 
specimen of his class to be found anywhere, so the low, sen- 
sational British novelist stands at a considerably lower level 
of bad taste, vulgarity, and stupidity, than his low brother of 
any other country. We do not apply the term “low” merely in 
connection with social status, or only toaclass of productions 
as cheap as they are “dreadful.” On the contrary, we might 
name scores of novels—save the mark !—written by persons 
of good position, and issued by fashionable publishers, which 
are as low, in the worst sense of the word, as the most lurid 
shilling “ dreadful” hawked in the New Cut. Moreover, we 
might safely challenge any competent judge to deny that 
there is a greater amount of literary power in an ordinary 
transpontine “ dreadful” than in any ordinary specimen of 
the fashionable variety to be had between Paternoster Row 
and the western limits of Piccadilly. 

But, somehow, the fashionable low novelist has firmly 
secured her, or his, hold over a considerable section of 
English readers, and the difficult question is how to disestab- 
lish him or her—especially her. If ail the reviewers in Great 
Britain and Ireland should form a kind of trade union, and 
enter into a solemn compact to receive every new book of the 
above description in dead silence, there might be some chance 
of the sensationalist’s disappearance. 
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_ The more fully one realises the present abject condition of 
the English novel of incident the more cordially must he 
applaud the enterprise which Messrs. Rivington and Co. have 
shown in undertaking to publish a series of translations from 
some amongst the most popular continental authors. In this 
kind of venture a publisher has largely the advantage over a 
manager. The one may naturalise the foreign product with 
no greater loss than that which is necessarily involved in the 
process of translation; the other, expurgate as he may, cannot 
reproduce the histrionic grace, skill, and power, that rendered 
the original play—slight and wofully immoral as it may, 
probably, have been—a triumph of art. The introduction of 
the foreign novel may, moreover, exercise a wholesome 
influence upon English story writers. And, finally, an 
increasing demand for foreign literature will be accepted as 
only a special phase or aspect of the cosmopolitanism which 
‘hitherto has been too exclusively confined to politics. English 
‘polities now embrace the wide world, and the English people 
are on the high way to cultivating a universal taste for 
literature. 

« Messrs. Rivington and Co’s. selection of the lighter class of 
tales is to be commended from the view-point of literary tact 
and judgment as well as of commercial speculation, which, it 
is to be hoped, is as successful as the projectors of the series 
deserve. aders, generally, want nothing but amusement ; 
the question is, how to supply the most of it with the greatest 
amount of literary taste and skill; and nothing, hardly, can 
better satisfy these two conditions than the delicious trifles 


'—such as “The Lawyer’s Nose” and “Colonel Fougas’ Mis- 


take’”’—which Messrs. Rivington and Co. are including in 
their series. Both these tales of Edmond About are trans- 
lated by Mr. J. E. Maitland, whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee for the style of the execution. 

“ Colonel Fougas’ Mistake” is the story of a Napoleonic 
hero who, having been put into a kind of trance in the year 
1813, was brought to life again, in 1859, under the Third 
Empire; and the fun of the tale turns on the confusion of 
dates and ages, the Colonel’s inability to realise the new 
times, and the mistakes he committed in search of his rela- 
tives, and in love-making with his own grandchildren. It 
was no ordinary trance into which the Colonel had fallen. 
It was indu chemically by desiccation, and there is 
endless drollery and humour in the description of the pro- 
cess. Is it not a fact that insects that have been desiccated 
to the dryness of tinder, and become as brittle as glass, have 
after long intervals, during which they were supposed to be 
dead as door-nails, been restored to conscious activity simpl 
by exposure to moisture? For example, rotifera, or anguil- 
lula—i.e., the small organisms in mildewed wheat—might in 
this way be made to elbow their twenty-eighth generation. 
Might not the novelist, by the way, have instanced the case 
of frogs, which in hot climates are dumb throughout the dry 
season, are a mass of hard wrinkles, and scarcely distinguish- 
able from a clod of dry, heat-cloven earth, but which, with 
the first shower, fill the welkin with their hoarse croaking, 
swell out to their old proportions, and hop about with their 
ancient agility? Now, why should not a man be artificially 
desiccated as completely as the most brittle rotifer, and 
then stowed away in a box fora generation or two, when 
some skilful operator might put him upon his legs again by 
the means already described ? What merciful treatment for 
men born before their time! This thought had often 
occurred to Professor Meiser of Dantzig. At last, he had his 
opportunity. A spy of Napoleon’s—i.e. Colonel Fougas—was 
oer in the place, and sentenced to be shot. But mean- 
while he was found frozen to death—so they thought—on a 
bitter, wintry morning, in his prison. The Professor, how- 
ever, saw that it was the sleep not of death but of cold. He 
kept his secret, offered his usual price for a “ subject,” and 
the Professor, who was famous there as an anatomist, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Colonel wheeled off to his 
laboratory. The illusion is admirably maintained through- 
out. Nothing is done but in exact accordance with well 
known laws of natural science ; and the reader cannot help 
thinking that, if people will even be desiccated, they must 
undergo the operation to which Meiser subjected Fongas. 
The end of it was that Fougas was arranged into one hun- 





dred and twenty pounds or so of water, and about forty-six 
pounds “ of Colonel.” His desiccated frame was put to bed 
in a comfortably lined coffin, which the Professor ten, 
carried about with him wherever he went. “ He has lived in 
my house nine years and eleven months, classed under hig 
special number in my zoological collection,” said the Professor, 
The whole story is detailed in Professor Meiser’s will—vol, I, 
ch. vii.—a most amusing document, in which the testator leayag 
all his money to Fongas, and apologises for not having re-ani. 
mated him earlier. The Professor suffered from hypertrophy of 
the heart, so that the excitement of a resurrection might prove 
fatal to the o —e In angst prog eK course, the Co 
might very probably miss his chance of being born again 
he let the ¢ Cslonel sleep on, and trusted to the good ane 
some future man of science. The way in which hea 

hises his friend, the living mummy, is irresistibly comic. Itig 
far too long for quotation. Here, however, are the concluding 
sentences :— 


** But, take courage, you will not have long to wait ; and, after all, what 
do you lose by waiting? You are not growing any older; you alwaya 
remain twenty-four years of age. Your children are growing up; when 
you return tothe world, you will almost be their contemporary. I beg my 
nephew, Nicholas, on the day of my funeral, to assemble, by letters of con- 
vocation, ten of the most celebrated doctors in the kingdom of Prussia, to 
read to them my will and the memorandum annexed thereto, and to pro- 
ceed, without further delay, in my own laboratory, to the resuscitation of 
Colonel Fougas. . . . Asum of two thousand thalers shall be devoted 
to the publication, in German, French, and Latin, of the grand results of 
the experiment. . . . If, owing to some unforeseen event, these scien. 
tific efforts fail to animate the Colonel, then all my property to return tg 
Nicholas Meiser, the only relative I possess.” 


The reader will guess that Nicholas forgot to call the doc. 
tors together. Only a superstition prevented him from burning 
the mummy, or breaking him up and throwing him into an 
ash-heap. Nicholas, at last, sold Fougas—as an tian 
mummy, discovered by Humboldt—to a young Feeboee 
who carried the Colonel to his father and mother at Fontaine- 
bleau. The young man, however, got hold of of the real 
history of the mummy, which he detailed to his parents and 
relatives, after he had opened the coffin and exposed Fo 
for their inspection. A fragment of his ear was accidentally 
broken off, and, on being steeped in warm water, was dis- 
covered to be living flesh. So they tried a corresponding 
treatment upon the Colonel himself. The excitement heightens. 
as the symptoms improve and multiply until the supreme 
moment when the operator declares he eat the beating of 
the heart, and Colonel Fougas starting up, shouts “ Vive 
?Empereur!” By rights Fougas was only twenty-four years 
old—half as young again as his own grand-children—but 
the almanac he was seventy. How the revivified Co 
drove his host to the verge of distraction—how he attempted 
to jilt their son by making love to his own posterity—how he 
forced Nicholas to disgorge a million francs—how he fought 
duels, lectured Napoleon III., and conducted himself ee 
rally like an ox in a china shop, and how he vexed the 
with his demonstrations that, though born in 1789, he was 
only twenty-four years old—all these are the incom 
funny developments of the situation, which readers hitherto 
unacquainted with the story must peruse for themselves. 

The fact is that translators cannot give us too much of 
this fantastic kind of composition, provided it be of good 
quality. English readers and writers are the victims of @ 
hard, narrow, cramped “realism.” An artist is at full 
liberty to choose his own world, never mind how “ unreal,” oF 
even to create a whimsical world of his own, so long as he 
faithfully observes the new conditions for which he has 
himself responsible. Grant him his postulates, and then see 
how he conducts himself. Desiccation, of course, may be at 
utter absurdity, but, granting its possibility, it cannot be 
denied that Fougas’ conduct was in all respects what that 
of a living, or, as Frau Meiser hyperbolically expressed 1b, 4 
moth-eaten mummy ought to have been. ae 

It is but fair to add that Messrs. Rivington and Co. 
printers and binders have finished their share of the work a8 
well as the translator has completed his. The clear, large 
print, the liberal margins, and the tasteful headings, are ? 
pleasure to look at. : 
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HEINE IN ENGLISH. 
Selections from the Poetical Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated into 
English. Macmillan and Co. 


It is generally acknowle that to translate Heine fitly 
into English is a task to be classed with the discovery of 
what song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed 
when he hid himself among women—things most puzzling 
indeed, but not, in the opinion of Sir Thomas Browne, beyond 
all adventure. Hence, though every year some one fails to 
give us a respectable version of the “Buch der Lieder,” a 
fresh translator is not daunted from appearing in due course, 
with like success. One of those who have failed most 
egregiously is Mr. Theodore Martin, whose dolorous and even 
grotesque imitations of Heine have burdened Blackwood’s 
Magazine for many a month past. But it is not given to every 
writer to be so conscientious and so dull as Mr. Martin. 
Singular is the fascination which the sinister renegade poet 
exercises over the imagination of our He stands, like 
the personage in his own “ Bimini,” gazing at the shadow of 
his soul :— 

Lonely on the strand of Cuba, 
By the quiet water-mirror, 
Stands a man, and he considers 
In the wave his counterfeit. 


Yet with no extremely special 
Satisfaction seems the sage 
In the water to consider 

‘His unsettled mirror-likeness ; 


and we are never tired of stealing behind him, in the hope 
of catching a glimpse over his shoulder of the true image 
of our own vexed and troubled spirits in this self-conscious 
age. 

We are not deterred by the fact that some of these trans- 
lations have originally appeared in our own columns from 
expressing our opinion that the anonymous translator has 
succeeded at least as well as any of her predecessors in the 
difficult and thankless task she has set before her. Her 
versions are not too numerous; they are varied in theme and 
style, they form a poesy of blossoms plucked with judgment 
from the most remote corners of the poet’s n. Instead 
of confining herself to the “ Buch der Lieder,” of which we 
have heard almost enough, she has laid under contribution 
the “ Nordsee,” the “‘ Neue Gedichte,” and the “ Letze Ge- 
dichte” also. But it is the “ Lyrisches Intermezzo” which 
has inspired her most and best. Here is an instance of very 
felicitous treatment, in which the peculiarly German rhythm 
of the verse has been Anglicised as successfully and with as 
little loss of poetic effect as the wording itself. We all 
know the original, but it may be quoted for purposes of 
comparison :— 

Vergiftet sind meine Lieder— 
Wie kénnt ’es anders sein ? 

Du hast mir ja Gift gegassen 
In’s bluhende Leben hinein, 

Vergiftet sind meine Lieder— 
Wie koénnt ’es anders sein? 


Ich trage im Herzen viel Schlangen, 
Und dich, Geliebte mein. 


It would be difficult to improve this English version of the 
same :;— 
My songs are poisoned, every one, 
And so it needs must be : 
Has not my life, once fair and bright, 
Been poisoned, love, by thee? 


My songs are poisoned, every one, 
And so it needs must be ; 

I harbour serpents in my heart, 
And thee, O Love—and thee. 


Even better than this is the version of “ Allnachtlich in 
Traume seh’ ich dich,” which would appear a very fine and 
touching poem if presented as an original work, although the 
English language absolutely refuses to find a word or com- 
bination of words answering to the fantastic tenderness of 
“ Perlenthriinentrépfchen.” Most readers will turn to the 
translation of ‘‘ Mein. Kind, wir waren Kinder,” a poem in 
which Heine’s humour shines most sweetly on the humane 


and gentle side of life. It is , but, in the immortal 
stanza about the visit from the old cat, a little of the wit has 
evaporated. The passages from the “ Nordsee,” in which the 
trammels of verse and rhyme are loosened, have been 
rendered with very special skill and excellence. 

ore closing this brief notice, we must quote one more 
example of the authoress’s delicate feeling for rhythm, and the 
ee pulse of Heine’s verse. It is taken from the “ Neuer 

ier 


Over her grave a lime-tree grows, 

Birds sing there, and the night-wind blows; 
Below, along the dewy grass, 

The miller and his sweetheart pass. 

How weirdly soft the night-wind shivers, 
How sadly sweet the bird’s note quivers; 
The lovers hush their talk, hard by, 

They fall to weeping—and know not why. 


To a writer that can produce translations so close to the 
original in spirit and form as this is, we can only say that any 
future volumes of a similar kind from her pen will & greeted 
with a welcome we can rarely bestow on work of this reflected 
class. Her “Selections from Heine” are as graceful and 
spirited as they are painstaking. 


THE EUROPEANS. 
The Burepeane : a Sketch. By Henry James, jun. In Two Volumes. 


By his clever essays on French poets and novelists, Mr. 
Henry James has made himself a reputation on this side of 
the Atlantic as well as in his own country. If “The Europeans” 
does not prove him to have as much skill in writing novels as 
in writing essays, it leaves the question o Though spun 
out in the English edition into two volumes, “The Euro- 
peans” might very well have been printed in one, and it is 
altogether too light in its workmanship to be classed among 

novels, superior as it is to most of them. It is, in 

fact, a daintily-written and well-constructed prose comedy, 
containing bes J few incidents, and some of these being rather 
ereresas ut, on the whole, giving & lively “ sketch,” as 
e very fitly calls it, of one phase of life and one aspect of 
character in New England. 

The story is of an enterprising lady, the daughter of 
American parents, but born and bred in Europe, morganati- 

y married to a petty German prince, whose family is now 
anxious to divorce him from her amicably, and of the 
adventures that follow from her efforts to fall in with 
these proposals if she can make it convenient to do 
sO. e bears the title of Baroness Minster, and has 
persuaded her brother, a good-natured Bohemian, whose 
name is plain Felix Young, and who has no other occu- 
pation than that of a strolling artist and an amiable 
pleasure seeker in general, to with her from her 
German home on a visit to their unknown kinsfolk who live 
somewhere near Boston. There we meet them in the first 
chapter, and in the chapters that follow we are entertained 


with the small confusions and complications occasioned by, 


the arrival of these harmless Bohemians in a New England 
Arcadia whose inmates for some time do not know what to 
make of them. The head of the family, the strangers’ uncle, 
is a Mr. Wentworth, a wealthy man, and in every way as 
good as his own gold, but so oppressed with the solemnity 
of life and its duties as to find no room for pleasure in his 
scheme of existence, though at the same time an excellent and 
indulgent father to his son Clifford and his daughters, Char- 
lotte and Gertrude. The son, as drawn by Mr. James, is not 
a very interesting young man; but the daughters are charm- 
ing. Charlotte Wentworth is the Martha of the family, an 
ideal Martha of modern times, looking after everybody’s com- 
fort and anxious for everybody’s happiness, and so unselfish 
that she does not know she is in love with Mr. 
Brand, the prim young Unitarian minister whom she 
is anxious to ma to her sister because she thinks 
the match would be to her sister’s spiritual welfare 
and would be a very agreeable arrangement for Mr, 
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Brand himself. Gertrude Wentworth is more visionary 
and something of an anomaly in this Puritan family. Felix 
Young comes as a revelation to her from the gay outside 
world about which she has been dreaming all her life, and 
soon persuades her that he is much more likely than Mr. 
Brand to make her happy. “ There must be a thousand dif- 
ferent ways of being dreary,” she says in one of her pretty, 
naive flirtations with Felix, “and sometimes, I think, we make 
use of them all.” “Iam trying for once to be natural,” she 
says at another time, when Mr. Brand is expostulating with 
her for her innocent levity ; “ I have been pretending all my 
life. Why shouldn’t I be frivolous if I want? One has a 
right to be frivolous if its one’s nature. No, I don’t care for 
reat questions; I care for pleasure—for amusement.” Here 
is a bit of the last chapter, in which the family is discussing 
whether Gertrude shall be allowed to marry Felix :— 


‘* Haven't you confidence in Felix?’’ Gertrude was frowning ; there was 
something about her that her father and Charlotte had never seen before. 
Charlotte got up and came to her, as if to put her arm round her, but sud- 
denly she seemed afraid to touch her. 

Mr. Wentworth, however, was not afraid. ‘‘ I have had more confidence 
in Felix than in you,”’ he said. 

“Yes, you have never had confidence in me—never, never! I don’t 
know why.”’ 

. “Oh, sister, sister !’’ murmured Charlotte. 

**You have always needed advice,’’ Mr. Wentworth declared. ‘‘ You 
have had a difficult temperament.” 

‘* Why do you call it difficult? It might have been easy if you had 
allowed it. You wouldn’t let me be natural. I don’t know what you wanted 
to make of me.”’ 

+ * # * * 

‘*T have nover seen you so passionate,’ observed Mr. Wentworth, with 
an air of indignation, mitigated by high principles. 

**T am sorry if I offend you,’’ said Gertrude. 

** You offend me, but I don’t think you are sorry.” 

** Yes, father, she is sorry,’’ said Charlotte. 

**T would even go further, dear uncle,’’ Felix interposed. ‘‘I would 
question whether she really offends you. How can she offend you?” 

To this Mr. Wentworth made no immediate answer. Then, in a moment, 
** She has not profited as we hoped.” 

Gertrude was very pale; she stood looking down. ‘‘I have told Felix I 
would go away with him,’”’ she presently said. 

** Go away, sister ?’’ asked Charlotte. 

** Away—away; to some strange country. To—what do you call it?’’ 
turning an instant to Felix. ‘‘To Bohemia?” 

*‘Do you propose to dispense with preliminaries?’’ asked Mr. Went- 
worth, getting up. 

Gertrude turned to her father. ‘‘I have profited,” she said. ‘* You 
wanted to form my character. Well, my character is formed—for my age. 
I know what I want; I have chosen. Iam determined to marry this gentle- 
man.” 


What little romance there is in “ The Europeans” gathers 
round the Baroness and a certain Mr. Acton; but we will 
not weaken the interest of the story to its readers by detail- 
ing this, especially as the real merit of the book lies chiefly in 
its descriptions of Gertrude and Felix and the matters imme- 
diately concerning them. These descriptions are fresh, deli- 
cate, and artistic. To English readers “The Europeans” will 
be particularly attractive because of the graceful picture Mr. 
James draws of a condition of society hardly possible in this 
country, and gat the kindly satire with which he touches 
up the picture will be as intelligible to them as to the Ameri- 
cans who know the realities of nineteenth century Puritanism 
in its pleasantest aspects in the out of the way suburbs of 
Boston. We may hope great things of Mr. James when he 
tries his hand at a more elaborate novel. 





THE NABOB. 


The Nabob: a Story of Parisi i 
Translated by £ Clavequin. moe 
This is a remarkable book in many respects ; but we may 
state at once that Mr. Clavequin has scarcely done justice to 
his author. Readers who know French, and understand the 
tournure de phrase of the language, will at once discover in 
this translation the talent shown in the original by a writer 
possessing considerable powers of description and an incisive 
stvle: but, to the uninitiated, many passages in the English 


version will appear grotesque and exaggerated. It does 
follow, however, that it will not become popular on this side 
of the Channel, for the nature of the singular incidents 
related will probably insure its becoming so. Possibly, when 
the author styled his book “A Story of Parisian Life ang 
Manners,” he indulged in « poetical license akin to that 
which prompts him to declare, in speaking of a Parisian 
sky, “that it is no sky atall.” At all events, this is unpa- 
triotic, as is the endeavour to lead us to believe that society 
in Paris during the reign of the late Emperor was really ag 
corrupt as it is depicted in ‘ The Nabob.” ij 
M. Daudet’s work is a series of portraits in ink dove. 
tailing together, and, taken separately, are so many distinct 
romances. As for any attempt at a plot, there is none, the 
author evidently depending for effect on physiological curio. 
sities and startling incidents. Peculiarly fitted by the 
sition he held as émployé de cabinet for the study and ela. 
oration of such a character as Mora, the all-powerful 
minister and distinguished statesman, M. Daudet ins sic. 
seeded in drawing a portrait which no one who knew the 
original can mistake. The translator says in his preface :— 


The Duke is, of course, the well-known President of the Corps Législatif, 
during the Empire, of whom the author writes: ‘‘I painted him with that 
impertinent and serene smile which he always wore whenever I happened 
to see him, and with which he liked to appear in public, in his double 
character of Richelieu-Brummell. Let History speak of the statesman. 
In my work of fiction, I have drawn the worldly man whom he was and 
wished to appear, feeling certain that, if he were still alive, he would not 
dislike to have been painted thus. 


- Bernard Jansoulet, a mere pseudonym for a character 
who created a certain sensation in Paris, Bernard Jan. 
soulet, the Nabob, who is undoubtedly the principal cha- 
racter in the book, Jansoulet the prolétaire méridi 
is starving in the port of Marseilles. He finds his way to 
Tunis, where fortune smiles upon him, and he becomes 
the protégé of the Bey, who puts him in the way of making 
his fortune. Ina few years he returns to France and visits 
Paris, having amassed several millions of francs. If he is 
cunning, it is the cunning of the man at the plough, and, 
although his nature is impulsive, he is kind hearted; but his 
great wealth has engendered ambition, so he becomes an _ 
prey to the schemers and parasites who infest large cities 
are always on the look-out for victims. We are here introduced 
to a band of social sharks, each of whom has his pet scheme, 
by which the Nabob, if he embarks money in it, is cer- 
tain to obtain status and honours which, as a parvenu, his “ 
wealth alone cannot procure for him. He is induced to~ 
advance the money to start Bethlehem, a scheme for “the — 
artificial nursing of infants, of which Jenkins, a fashionable 
physician in Paris, and the inventor of the ‘ globules’ with 
an arsenical basis,” is the promoter. These globules, or 
“pearls,” as the doctor playfully styles them, have the 
roperty of giving temporary vitality, and keeping on their 
egs used up roués and shattered danseuses and peti 
maitresses. We have a powerfully drawn picture of an old 
dissipated French Marquis, Monpavon, all paint and starch, 
a hanger-on of Mora, and who, after the death of his patron, 
having nothing but a prison or starvation staring him in 
a See to an out-of-the-way faubourg and cuts his throat 
in a bath :— 


He who is agonising, sunk in his bloody bath, has never known that 
sacred flame of family love. Selfish and hard, he lived to the end for show 
only, exhibiting all his vanity in the broad expanse of his shirt-front; and 
yet was this vanity the best part of him. It is it which kept him erect and 
straight so long, and gave him all his swagger; it is it which now tightens 
his lips, and makes him grind his tecth, to stifle his last gurgling 

In the mouldy garden, the sad waterspout continues its mournful play. 
The fireman’s bugle sounds the evening call. 

“ Just go to number seven,”’ says the mistress ; “‘ he stays very long in 
his bath.’’ 

Up goes the attendant. He utters a cry of terror. 

**Oh, Madame, he is dead! But it is not the same man.” 

There isa rush. They surround him. Nobody would have known the 
handsome gentleman who had just come in, in that ugly manikin, 
head hung down on the edge of the bath, in that face which is now a mix 
ture of paint and blood—all his limbs expressing, as they lie there, # 
supreme weariness of the part he had played to the last, and which had 
ended hv killing the actor. 
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Two strokes witha razor across the magnificent inflexible chest, and all 
his fictitious majesty relaxed and passed away in that nameless horror, 
that pool of dirt and blood, that mixture of painted and death-like flesh, 
where the worshipper of ‘‘ Tenue,” the Marquis Louis-Marie-Agénor de 
Monpavon, lay disfigured and unrecognisable. 


Then we have Passajon, the office-keeper of La Caisse Ter- 
ritoriale, a bubble company, of which a certain Paganetti, a 
Franco-Italian schemer, with an ever-varying combinazione 
for improving matters when they are at their worst, is 
manager. Here, also, the Nabob has been induced to advance 
large sums of money, and Passajon, who has a literary turn 
and writes his memoirs, gives some curious details in con- 
nexion with the scheme. Comical, indeed, is his relation of 
an interview between himself and Paganetti. Let us hear 
him speak :— 

I had just finished my humble breakfast, and put by, as is my custom’ 
the remains of my provisions into the strong box of the board-room—a 
magnificent chest, with a patent safety lock, which, for the last four years 


that Ihave been at the Caisse Territoriale, I have used as my provision safe 


—when, suddenly, the Governor walks in, red with excitement, his eyes 
glaring as those of a man who had dined too well, and he addresses me in 
coarse terms, with his Italian accent, thus : 

** Tt stinks here, Moussiouw Passajon.”’ 

It did not stink. “Only, shall I tell you? I had just browned some onions 
to put round a knuckle of veal, brought to me by Mdlle. Séraphine, the 
cook of the second floor, whose expenses I write down every evening. I 
tried to explain the thing to the Governor, but he got into a terrible rage, 
saying that there was no sense in poisoning the office in that way, and that 
when a man paid a rent of twelve thousand francs for an apartment with 
cight windows looking full into the Boulevard Malesherbes, it was for 
something else than having onions singed in it. I don’t know what else he 
told me in his anger. Naturally,I was vexed to be spoken to in that 
insolent tone of voice. If you don’t pay your men, at least be polite to 
them, by George! Then, I answered him that it was indeed unfortunate, 
but that if the Caisse Territoriale kindly settled my account, and paid me 
four years’ arrears which it owed me, plus seven thousand francs personally 
advanced by me to the Governor for carriages, newspapers, cigars, and 
American grogs on board days, I should quietly go, and eat at the next 
cook-shop, and should not be reduced to the necessity of cooking in the 
board-room a wretched stew due to the public commiseration of female 
cooks. Catch that! 


In Felicia Ruys, the clever, wilful artist of wild and uncon- 
trollable impulse, we have a character powerfully drawn. Her 
faults are in a great measure attributable to the immoral 
atmosphere in which she has been reared. Inheriting the 
erratic disposition of her father, a man of genius but a bohe- 
mian pur sang, she does not feel herself capable—or, at all 
events, she thinks so—of reciprocating a sincere and tender 
passion; moreover, she has been lowered in her own esteem 
by Jenkins, the doctor, who, taking advantage of her inexpe- 
rience whilst still a young girl, has attempted to seduce her. 
She appears not to see, for she cannot understand, the love 
with which she inspires Paul Géry, the Nabob’s secretary ; 
and yet, when she discovers that he has transferred that love 
to another, turning against herself in her spite, she consents 
to Mora, whose mistress she becomes. But this liaison soon 
ends, for Mora, who has sustained a perishing vitality by the 
use of the “ pearls,” suddenly finds his overtaxed constitution 
give way; he takes to his bed and dies. Overwhelmed with 
disappointment and shame, Felicia determines to fly from 
France. She accepts an offer from the Bey of Tunis to go 
there and execute in his palace an order for some works of 
art. Jenkins has followed her, and, after a candid confession 
on both sides, she defiantly proclaiming the false step 
she has made, and he admitting that he had been waiting 
for the death of his wife to propose marriage to her, they 
appear to settle matters to their mutual satisfaction, for the 
last that is seen of them is when they are met walking arm 
in arm in the streets of Tunis. Felicia plays a part in some 
of the most powerful scenes described in the book. Listen 
to the high-spirited girl’s retort to Jenkins when he ventures 
in her presence to speak slightingly of Bohemians :— 


/ “This is too much. Come, Jenkins, what do you cali‘ Bohemians? A 
charming word, by the bye, which ought to call up images of long journeys 
in the sun, halts in some corner of a wood, the sweetest fruits and purest 
water eaten and drunk on the way, just as they present themselves to the 
eyes. But, since you have made an insult and a stain of that graceful, 
poetic expression, tell me, whom do you apply itto? Some poor unkempt 
devil, in love with his ragged independence, who starves in his attic. too 


near the clouds which -he lates, or who seeks rhymes under the 
roof through which the rain filters? But those madmen become rarer every 
day, who, out of their horror for conventionalities, a commonplace and 
stupid life, leave the open road and cross with a bound the ditch which 
separates them from freedom. All that is ancient history, it is Murger’s 
“* Bohéme’’ with the hospital at the end of the chapter, the terror of chil- 
dren, the comfort of parents, the Red Riding Hood eaten up by the Wolf. 
All that has passed away. You know very well that artists arc now the 
most orderly people in the world. They make money, pay their debts, and 
contrive to look like the most commonplace people. Bohemians must be 
sought for elsewhere. Society is full of them ; only itis in your monde they 
are found, By Jove! they do not wear a label, and nobody distrusts them. 
But with respect to the uncertainty and looseness of their mode of living, 
they have nothing to envy those they so scornfully call ‘irregulars.’ Ah! 
if people only knew all the turpitudes, all the fantastic and monstrous 
stories which a black coat, the most correct of your modern vestments, 
sometimes conceals ——! Look here, Jenkins, the other night, at your 
party, I amused ‘inyself with counting all those adventurers of the 
high ee 

The little, fresh-coloured, and powdered old woman called out warningly 
from her place :— 

** Felicia, take care !’’ 

But she went on without minding :— 

** Who is Monpavon, Doctor? and Bois-Landry, and De Mora himsclf ? 
and ninnaniee 

She was going to say “‘and the Nabob?’’ but stopped herself. 

**And how many others besides? Speak contemptuously of the Bo. 
hemians! But your clientéle, yours, O sublime Jenkins, fashionable docto’ 
is made of nothing else. There are the Bohemians of commerce, of finang 
of politics, all the men out of their proper sphere, all the soiled reputation 
of all the castes ; and the higher you go the more yon find of them ; because 
rank gives impunity, and fortune can buy silence.”’ 

We have, in pleasing contrast to scenes of immorality 
amongst the higher classes of Parisian society, the picture of 
a bourgeois family—a father and his four motherless 
daughters—which is truly refreshing, placed as it is in juxta- 
position with so much vice; and, although M. Daudet’s style 
will not compare advantageously with that of Georges Sand 
for polish and brilliancy of pathos, nor with that of Octave 
Feuillet for elegance and tone, nor with that of Henri 
Greville for epigrammatic power, still it is to be. regretted 
that for the sake of his reputation he does not give us more 
of those pictures of home life, instead of pandering to a 
morbid taste by pourtraying scenes which, artistically and 
powerfully drawn as they are, cannot but exercise a bancful 
influence on the minds of a multitude of readers. Adopting 
the right course, he delineates such characters as Joyeuse, 
the honest book-keeper, who prefers semi-starvation for him- 
self and children rather than serve a bubble company; 
as Paul Géry, the faithful secretary, who proceeds to Tunis 
in order to save some portion of the Nabob’s property, on 
which an embargo has been laid by the treacherous Bey, and 
who returns to Paris only in time to find his employer sinking 
under an attack of apoplexy, caused by his being publicly 
hooted in his own theatre, after having had his election 
annulled by the Chamber of Deputies ; as André Maranne, the 
aspiring dramatic author, with his strong filial affection, and 
love of labour for the sake of manly independence. 

In regard to the way the translator has done his work, 
although we admit he has not had an easy task, owing, per- 
haps, to strong idiomatic writing and an imperfect know- 
ledge of English, we must nevertheless express our regret 
that the book has not been eutrusted to abler hands. Some 
of the Pe are absolutely grotesque in the rendering; for 
example :-— 

But feeling immediately that he had gone too far, he hastened to dilute 
his bad humour and the severity of his diagnostic in a ptisan of common- 
place sentences and axioms. ‘‘It was necessary to be careful—medicine 
was not magic—the power of Jenkins’ pearls had a limit in human strength, 
the requirements of age, and the resources of nature, which, unfortunately, 
are not inexhaustible—’’ and so on. 

Instances of this kind could be multiplied, but we have no 
space for them, so we will close our notice by pointing out to 
the translator that “ bloatiness” is not English, that “loaded ” 
instead of laden is bad grammar, that “‘ ptisan,” a corruption, 
we presume, of the French word tisane, which means an 
infusion, is simply ludicrous; that we do not say “ grimaces 
to the stout Nabob,” nor “ mizzled away,” nor “ the cab had 
to retrace its road.” These are a few amongst the many in- 
correct expressions which are to be found in the book. 
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VARIORUM NOTES. 


os 


We have reason to believe that a new scheme of army organi- 
sition will shortly be laid before the War Office. The projector 
of the scheme proposes—as so much of Russian success has been 
attributed to their Cossack forees—to organise for active service 
in Afghanistan a force of a like nature. All he asks is to be 
empowered to go down to Whitechapel, and such localities, and 
enlist there as many of its male inhabitants as he chooses ; to 
arm them with old lances, old cavalry sabres, a few pistols, 
knives, etc., and mount them upon omnibus horses; and he 
promises to turn out as good a regiment of energetic, unscru- 
pulous Cossacks as ever harassed the armies of Gaul or Turkey. 
His men will all be picked men, ready for anything; their equip- 
ment will cost little or nothing, and they themselves will ask 
nothing better than to be transported to the seat of war and 
turned loose there. 


Lord Chelmsford’s death was very sudden. Only last month 
he was walking about on the sands at Shanklin, looking as hale 
and handsome an old man of eighty-three as one might wish to 
see. So stately was his presence, and so dignified his appearance, 
that it was told of him that, many years ago, whenhe was a 
younger man and more erect of carriage, he was accosted in the 
street by a hurried individual, who, mistaking him for some 
acquaintance, clasped him by the hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ How are 
you, Mr. Smith?” Sir Frederick Thesiger, as he then was, drew 
himself up, and, gazing coldly on his questioner, replied, “‘ Sir, 
do I look like a person of the name of Smith?” and passed 
gravely on. 


In some of the working men’s clubs in Paris a curious peace feel- 
ing is growing up, and the theory is being proposed that, after all, 
France does not greatly care about Alsace and Lorraine, and does 
not consider them at all worth fighting for. If France disarms 
Europe may disarm, is true enough, and it would be agreeable to 
think that Frenchmen were beginning to recognise the fact. 


Mr. George Thompson, who died this week in his seventy-fifth 
year, had, at one time, a great reputation as an anti-slavery 
orator and lecturer both here and in America. His eloquence 
made so much impression at one time that it is surprising to find 
how little of it is remembered in our day. He used to be com- 
pared, not unfavourably, with Mr. Bright in England, and Mr. 
Wendell Phillips in America. His career in the House of Commons, 
where he represented the Tower Hamlets, was not long, and was 
not successful. Unlike Mr. Bright, and unlike O’Connell, he 
was not able to adapt to the style of the House a power of 
speaking which had proved so effective and so fascinating on the 
platform, 

The weather in an island which has recently come under 
British control is occasionally oppressively warm, and it proved 
almost overpoweringly so during a solemn official dinner that 
was given there some little while back. After the martyrdom 
had been endured for some time in silence, the distinguished 
president of the feast, noticing the looks of suffering all around 
him, and feeling unpleasantly hot himself, rose, and observed 
that in so oppressive a climate it was not necessary to stand on 
strict ceremony infer nos, that shirt-sleeves were by no means 
unbecoming, and that any gentleman who felt inclined to remove 
his coat might do so. The proposition was received with delight 
and acted upon with eagerness, but the chief himself, who at 
the end of his proposal had made a motion as though he would 
be the first to set the example, was observed to suddenly change 
his purpose, and to the close of the dinner he kept on the gar- 
ment of which he had complained. The reason afterwards came 
out that he had already taken advantage of the heat to don that 
garment, or portion of a garment, known as a “‘ dickey,” and 
had forgotten the fact until he was about to remove his coat, 
when he suddenly recollected that the harmless and cool decep- 
tion would fail of its efficacy. 


The late Judge Keogh was possessed of a very remarkable 
power of mimicry. He could reproduce the manners and lan- 
guage of any one with great facility and perfection, and not onlv 


imitate what the object of his mimicry had actually said, but’ 
could speak upon any subject, for any length of time, exactly ag - 
his model would do under similar circumstances. Like Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Lucian Gay, he was in nothing so happy as in’ 
the imitation of a Parliamentary debate, and it was a favourite 
practice among his friends to induce him to give this perform.' 
ance, which he would carry on with amazing skill for a long 
time, and so perfectly that the listener who closed his eyes might 
readily fancy himself within the walls of St. Stephen’s, 


There is in London a well-known theatre contiguous to the office 
of an equally well-known daily paper, and some of the windows 
of the one building are quite close to some in the other. Some 
little time ago certain frivolous spirits on the staff of the “ | 
observed, in one of the managerial windows of the theatre, aspair 
of pheasants hangingup. The window was very near, the temp. 
tation very great, and, with the aid of an ingeniously i improvised 
fishing-net, the pheasants passed from the abode of Thespis to 
the shrine of Minerva. Now that the adventurers had obtained ; 
their prize, what was to be done with it? A brilliant ideg'- 
occurred to one of the party, and he sent the birds round by a! 
messenger to the manager of the theatre, accompanied by his 
card, with the request that the manager would accept a trifling 
gift of game, and the suggestion that, if the manager had a private 
box to spare for that evening, he, the donor, would be very 
grateful. In afew minutes the messenger returned with a neat 
little note from the manager expressing thanks for the present, ' 
and enclosing a stage-box for that evening. How his sense of 
humour was affected when the joke transpired, history sayeth wi 


The brief success of Kearney encouraged another agitator,’ 
named Cohen, to go about Washington at the head of a disor. 
derly mob of negroes, talking inflammatory nonsense, and threat. 
ening public and private property with forcible attacks. Troops 
were actually held in readiness to repress any insurrectionary 
movement on the part of this defender of labour, but they were 
soon found not to be necessary ; the affair was left in the hands 
of the police, and a few judicious arrests settled the matter and 
silenced Cohen. : 


The revival of ‘‘ Nemesis” at the Strand Theatre on Monday 
night was chiefly interesting on account of the first appearance 
there of Miss Violet Cameron. The piece itself is exceedingly 
heavy, and the part of Pauline affords Miss Cameron no oppor. 
tunity for the display of those talents of singing and acting 
which made the ‘‘ Cloches de Corneville” so attractive. Her 
Gervaise gave proof of an artistic power which is at present 
wholly thrown away upon ‘‘ Nemesis.” 


Miss Rhoda Broughton is said to be engaged on a new novel, 
whose central purpose is to hold the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelites,” “‘Aisthe- 
tics,” and the world of “ higher culture” generally up to ridicule, 


Messrs. Scribner, of New York, arere-publishing, in one volume, 
the brilliant series of essays on the ‘“‘ Political Adventures of 
Lord Beaconsfield,” which appeared in the Fortnightly Review, 
and whose authorship is still unknown, or rather has not been 
definitely acknowledged. 


A new volume of verse, by John Greenleaf Whittier, is an- 
nounced by Houghton, Osgood and Co.,of Boston, and a dra- 
matic poem, “‘ Prince Deukalion,’’ by Bayard Taylor. 


A new weekly paper will shortly be started in Philadelphia, by 
Colonel J. W. Forney, former proprietor of the Press in that 
city. It is to be called Progress, and its outward appearance will 
be modelled upon that of the London World. 


Mr. Harold Kyrle goes to the Lyceum on its reopening, and 
will be known henceforward as Mr. Kyrle Bellew. Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew is among those suggested as a possible Romeo, if Mr. 
Irving does not see his way to playing the part himself. 

Mr. John Payne, author of ‘“‘ A Mask of Shadows” and other 
poetical works, has in preparation a new volume, entitled 
‘* Lautrec,” which will be published shortly by Pickering. 

The Sociedad Cervantista of Valladolid held a literary festival, 


in honour of the birth of the author of “‘ Don Quixote,” last 
week, 
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SAMUEL SMITH, Esq., 15, Stratford-piace, W., and the Portland Club, W. 

HENRY SYME, Esq., F.R.G.S., 60, Palace Gardens-terrace, Kensington, W. 


BankERS. 
THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, Threadneedle-street, London, 


BROKER. 
JOIN INCHBALD, Esq., Stock Exchange, and 2, Copthall-court, E.C, 
. SouiciTor. 
OSBORN JENKYN, Esq., 64, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W,C, 


SECRETARY. 
W. C. CHALMERS, 


The Shareholders of the Exchequer Gold and Silver Mining ee ae )» 
having resolved to prosecute the works with vigour, have authorised Directors 
to raise £100,000 of additional capital. 

The Manager is Lewis Chalmers, Esq., formerly Justice of the Peace of the 
county of Aberdeen, and Acting Chief Magi te of h, in Scotland. He 
obtained his present appointment in Colifornia by reason of testimonials of the 
most favourable character from Lord Saltoun, James Dalrymple, M.P. for 
Portsmouth, William Leslie. Esq., late M.P. for Aberdeenshire, Alexander 
Anderson, Lord Provost of Aberdeen, William Cosmo Gordon, ei of Fyvie, and 
other gentlemen of high social and commercial stan in the United Fiephen. 
In addition to the practical knowledge of Californian and silver mining which 
he has obtained or ena his residence of nearly eleven years in that country, he 

ualified himself, before leaving England, as a cal assayer, under Messrs. 
ohnson, Matthey, and Co., assayers and melters to the Bank of England, from 
whom he holds a certificate of his competency. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained from 
the ee Bankers, Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company, 114, Pal- 
merston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C., where every information will be afforded 
respecting the Company’s property, and plans and photographs may be seen, 


Bj XCHEQUER GOLD and SILVER MINING COM- 
PANY (Limited).—The SHARE LIST will be CLOSED on Monday, Oct. 14 
for London, Wednesday, Oct. 16, for country, and Monday, Oct. 21, for Continental 
Applications. Capital £200,000 in 200,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 99,667 have 
been issued and are fully paid up. 
. (The Paragraph following is See” 

Issue of 100,000 £1 Shares, each £1 Share being entitled without payment toa £1 
Coupon, redeemable by Annual Drawings from the interest of £10,000 to be invested 
in the names of ‘Trustees in Consols, and oo Annual Payment from the oeeey 
of £2,000, the First Annual Payment to made on the 30th November, . 
Shareholders subscribing for these Shares will ultimately hold their Shares free of 
cost. The cost may be repaid in 1879, while the holder of the Last Undrawn £1 
Coupon will in addition receive Ten Thousand Pounds Consols. 

(The preceding Paragraph is Copyright.) 
Offices, 114, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 


BjxCHEQUER GOLD and SILVER MINING COM- 
The FOLLOWING LETTER hee "on the Editors of THE DAILY 


NEWS and THE WORLD :— 
“ 64, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C., October, 1878. 
‘Sr: I am desired by Earl Poulett and the Directors of the Exchequer Gold 
and Silver Mining Com (Limited) to inform you that they must hold you re- 
— for the statement made in your paper that the Prospectus of the Ex- 


C isal 5 
a Selene. te Frospectus was issued I was consulted by Earl Poulett and the 
other Directors on subject, and I informed them that, in my opinion, the 


posed Prospectus was not a lottery, and was perfectly in accordance with law, 
“‘T must request that this letter may be inserted in the next issue of your paper. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, © Chainer Weise 


114, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


[MPBRIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8,W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and aednee eo i 
TInsuran: parts world at moderate ra 
of a neeas ‘en rn Real settlement os. utes Smee Se ot 
Imas shoul ewed ore Octo ’ same becom: 
oar te E, COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 

Head Office: No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West Exp Acents. 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament-strect, 5. W. 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 











Directors, . 
H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert ) Blyth, Esq. Robert eit Es4. 
William T. Brand, E Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. none J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 


cia 
e, . 
Sellar, Esa. 


Robert B. Dobree, a 
’ llar, 


George L. M. Gibbs, 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. David P. 


Howard Gilliat, Esq. Col. Leopold Seymour. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal 
of Michaelmas Policies will expire on 14th October. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Progpectuses, copies of the Fire, Lifo, and Marine Accounts, and all other infor- 


ation can be had on application. 
mation can ad on app JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-strect and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Bh TSH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
Funds in hand are nearly three-quarters of a million sterling. 
DECLARATION OF TENTH BONUS. 
Assurances effected under the bonus tables before the 3lst December, 1878, will 


xc entitled to participate in the distribution of the profits. VEE 
The thirty-tirst annual report and balance sheet may be bad on application to any 


of the agents, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tho Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Caartrman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INcomE, £210,000. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


£1,230,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


B I RKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

_The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Oiice Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
¢arious Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. Reading 
Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. spectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU- 


RITIES, paying regular dividends. Supported by the chief 
clergy, and aristocracy of the kingdom. Large arenes me be mode imasdinnle’ 





Full particulars may be had of Mr, J, Anderson, 14 
gate-street, London, E.C. erson, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops { 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Coatenct for the so of ae a fue See India, China, 
Se ee eens froma Seueamtien, Wh aaa ry Thea 


from Venice every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland z 


Monday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8.W. - } 


e WV) IIHERNDEN * SCHOOL, CATERHAM VALLEY 
Surrey.—Principal, Mr. C. H. LAKE, B.A. Lond. (in Hononrs), ; 
ae N NATURAL PRINCIPLES. A LIMITED NUMBER QF 


HIGHLY § respectable and trustworthy YOUNG 

WOMAN wishes for a SITUATION as MAID to a lady who travels op 
resides on the Continent. Rpowledse of dressmaking and millinery, packer 
understands French, and em to be gomeeey useful. Accustomed to and fond 
of anne ane E. E. R. 227, Sell’s Advertising Office, Bolt-court, Pleat. 
street, . 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always vided with e enced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides materia] 
at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a 
saving to large or small fainilies. 


GAZ '*S" 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


LILO —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
@ per post, One of 





BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air- damp. 
| Oy i Righty aed daatiabeh. ee 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufactarers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


KINAHAN’S .-LeL. WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HassAt says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


e) UDSON'S DYES. 








In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price S ENCE per bottle, 


e) UDSON'S DYES. 
Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes. 
Sold by Chemists. 








e) UDSON'S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 


‘ CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 24., and 4 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 








LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
SALMON, ODY, & COs 
BELTS, oe and id of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy. 
Poe's. 292, STRAND, LONDON: 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement. vost free.) 






: 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





SPOONS ayn FORKS. 


HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This vaquable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is — different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver ee of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health, 
TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 

** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches in a few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them, 

** CHartEs Locock, M.D.” 


In cases of Je functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel all impurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly supe ing the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quantities, and they can forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


M PR. < a's JONES 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk being 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 














TESTIMONIAL. S 
«My dear Sir, Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear inat you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den. 


tistry. In recogniti f valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
7 ee . 8. G. HUTCHINS, — 


“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
ec 
G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
98, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 








BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACE’S 
NICKEL SILVER, 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18e. 64. to 120s. 
TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 39s. per Dozen. 
TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. 
DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Si tcenat, 12 Cases, 59s. to 139s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen. 

SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185°. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, - 
TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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12 Table Forks ... 11 0118 0240210 0 
12 Dessert d0.....+. 00110 0112 0115 0 
12 Table Spoons... 100118 02 40210 0 
12 Dessert do........+. 00110 0112 0115 0 
TE TOR Dg cc ccccccccscccsscctbinutiones bivecdéeccevasdecsbinasen 12 0018 012 0110 0 
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1 Soup Ladle.......ceccccseseees hehe diadesaniaincenemeetedanaea 10 9 6013 0015 0016 6 
NWO BRED ics icheinosohedsbaicholsnendelihdnocsseanssthdudnald 1011 01013 0015 6016 6 
D, SINED PIII « ccectunstoneipnovsitionsinipeeetandieiloaal 0260360560050 
SB Gaens LGN bape casecssbceorestshcedesscosvciniesntoveesbahe 056070080090 
2 Bugar Bitter ....0...rerccoccorcosescesocsreccssescvecenoeeoasss 0300490400650 
B Deane DOM ccesscesecscccsssosctceves sosecebessetsbeahbanstoad 0260300836040 
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LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 


and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however oli, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


[ore TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


1st size. 2nd size. Srd size. 
D. TROCIR vss cisbhcosenebroscde £0 16 0 £1 00 £1 20 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 056 06 0 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated ~ years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-TRON WAREHOUSE is 

the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 
Boteoom. Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s, 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier 6 ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s, 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


GLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 


First Prize Set ....ccsserecorsssererrererseree £3 0 0 


GRATIS, 


t free, containing upwards of 350 E vings, and Prices of 
Fonders, Fire-teous, Farnishing fronmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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MAPLE & CO.,, 


145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
URNISH THROUGHOUT. 
PPIBST-CLASS FURNITURE. 





ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
f{ ANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 
ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 
[ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





— 


HE LARGEST STOCK of 

RIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
USSIAN-TURKISH WAR. 

ERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 

VER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 


received from Constantinople. These goods -have been bought by agents 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE and Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 
some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. 
The prices are wonderfully low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
curiosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


RECEIVED. 
ARGE CONSIGNMENTS, 
ONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 


Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. 


HESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and 
choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting 
Broom with one of these would be very little more than with best Brussels, a large 
sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state that they 
have never been able to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 





OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state that this Department is 
now so organised that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any article that 
ean possibly be required in furnishing at the same price if not as than any other 
house in England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO. 








HEAL & SON’S 
GOMMIER 
FAyASTIQUE 


ORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. 


HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
“atalognes post free, 





Pen At aT ONOONITC CHCULARS TEE. 
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VII TI ITO I OI NMOS PSO OOP UDINS 
PIPPOMOTES MEALTTICLEARS I estat PORRRRQOMPLEKONLERADICATES DISEASE HED 
- 5 ast es - eed , - 


The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 20s. and 12s. 6d. 


45 ELLIS & Co., 
‘ 42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application, 








GRATEHEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS aw CO.,, 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S CARACAS Coco A— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard, 


sre ane Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 
assall. 


R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCcCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of dict. 
‘Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superflaous oil.”—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 








Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 


Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, - a 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW a LVF 4039 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 
GZ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELI, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


-_————— 


B LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
® ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Gentine so long and fa 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that ev article 

by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore t, Caventi® 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle Pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON 








bears the label, used so many years, 
: « Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This Medicine has resisted oer 


test which time, prejudice, and vested interest could impose u a ae 
at length stands forth triumphant as the most reliable remedy for those we 
ments of the system so common at the change of seasons. n the air gto 3 
cooler, and the functions of the skin are re ed, an occasional dose of Hollo 
Pills will call on the liver and kidneys for greater activity, and compenset nese 
system for diminished cutaneous action. As alteratives, aperients, and eae 
‘ills have no equal. To every aged and delicate n whose appetite is def cone 
digestion infirm, and tone of th low, this medicine will be a precious boon, ou. 
ferring both ease and strength. 





THE EXAMINER, 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. . 


[HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Au and Sawyer’s ap Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawi and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &e., &c. : — 
ce For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGEr. 
Autotype ermanent Ph¢ phy with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype uctions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, ~ ‘ 
Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 


As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Rerp, Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 

Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lronarnpo CaTTERMOLE, including ‘‘ The Chariot 
Team,” “‘ Follow My Leader,” “ The Amazon,” *‘ Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stable 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 

In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E, J. 


PorntTer, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Etmorz, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE, 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex- 
pressly for Autotype. 
Catalogues on application. 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Birp. Director of the Works, J. R. SawyeEnr. 


IRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINES at about one-fourth 
of their real value. Guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the 
rate of nearly 1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in 


every respect. 
* A MARVEL! 


PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 
The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 27s. 6d., made payable at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine will 
undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will be immediately exchanged. 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer’s 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a t boon, making, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit to the owner for one 
week’s work will clear the expense ori 'y incurred in purchasing it, 

Oil, 6d. per bottle ; cotton and n , from Is. per dozen. 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, QuEEN VICTORIA-STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and 
TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and 
Bronchial affections ; so a medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I 
have prescribed it largely with the best results. . B. G. 

Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service, 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 1}d., Tins 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by eee of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the pogeietie resistin 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting wi 
80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn duri 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 
Sls. 6d., 42s., and 62s. 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s, and 52s, 6d,: 
postage free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jouw Wut, Post Office, Piccadilly, 

NEW PATENT. 


BLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
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13, Great MaRr.eonoven Street. 


_. HURST and’ BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
A TRUE MARRIAGE. 








Emity Sprenper, Author of 
“* Restored,” “ Son and Heir,” &. 3 vols. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By Frances Marri, 
Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” lvol. 10s. 6d, 


A’ CHEQUERED LIFE. ° By Mrs. Day, Author of “From 

« & gook novel teehate ; of description, dramatic f and ready in 
power , dramatic force, ven- 

ti i é . 

on give vitality to the story ea eee ae 


to en -”"—Court 
MES. GREY'S REMINISCENCES. By Lapy Brake. 
Lady, Blake's volumes are altogether so entertaining that they deserve to be 


* An interesting and pleasing story ; the language is good, and the characters 
artistically drawn. 3—Court Journal.” ° 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of “Ursula’s 
Love Story,’’ “ Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A most carefully written and complicated tale.’’—Athenaum, 
“ An extremely clever story, remarkably well told.”’"—Post., 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karnarrne Kina, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 

** A very a work. It is eminently readable, and will add to Miss King’s ro. 

putation. The characters are strongly drawn.” —Ezaminer. , 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
UZMAN THE GOOD: A Tragedy. THE SECRE- 


TARY: a Play; and other Poems, By R. J. Gruman. ‘ 


Published by EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, W. 





New publication. Price One Shilling. 


ByNGLAND, CHINA, AND OPIUM. Three Essay 
rep 


8, 
rinted, with slight alterations, from the Saas Review. By the 
Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry, one of the Judges of the High Court of Justice, 


London: EDWARD BUMPUS, 6 and 6, Holborn Bars. 





Now Ready, neatly bound in cloth, price 4s., 


QOCTAL NOTES. Edited by S. C. HALL, F.S.A. Vol. 
I., March to August, with complete Index to Subjects and their Authors.— 
16, Southampton-street, Strand; Shnpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall. 
court; and all Booksellers. 


PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 292, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, the 16th October, 


ConTENTS. 





JOHN DRYDEN. 

RISE OF THE MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE, 
ELEPHANT CATCHING, 

PETRARCH. 

ANCIENT CYPRUS. 

M. THIERS : HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER, 

VII, THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 

VI. 18 THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 
IX, THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY, 


da5HpH 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Now Ready, Part III., Vol. XLI., September, 1878, Price 5s. 
QGTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL 


ConTENTS. 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNI. 
VERSY MEETING OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, held on 
the 25th JUNE, 1878, and the PROCEEDINGS of the MEETING, 

THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE. By G. J. Suaw-Lerzvez, Esq.» 
M.P. 

THE FAMINES OF THE WORLD, PAST AND PRESENT. ByC, 
Watrorp, F.B.H.S. 

THE OWEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, and A NORTHERN 
UNIVERSITY. By James Herwoop, M.A., F.B.S. 

MISCELLANEA :— 


1. The Meeting of the Permanent Commission of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress at Paris in July, 1878. 

2. Recent Statistical Conferences at Paris. 

8. Enteric Fever and Milk Supply. 

4. Notices of New Books on Economical Subjects. 

5. Recent additions to the Library. 





London: E. STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1879, now ready.—Year of 


Troubles—Voice of the Stars—Weather Predictions hic, &c. 
Zadkiel foretold War in Turkey, Yellow Fever in America, Troubles eels, &en, 





on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free, | Circulation over 100,000. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


COUSINS and Co.. 3. York-street. Covent Garden, W.C.! 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST] MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO/’S” 





OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 
RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD. By Frances Ann 


Kemoue. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. ‘ 


LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. WALTER FAR- 

ss HOOK, D.D., Late Dean of Chichester. By the Rev. W. R. W. 

gpurns, Probendary of Chichester, Author of the “ Life of St. John Chry- 
sostom,'’ &. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits. 


The CORRESPONDENCE 1 of HONORE DE BALZAC. 


With a Memoir by his Sister, me De Survitie. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. 
With Portrait and Facsimile of Balzac’s handwriting. Translated by C. Lams 
ENNEY. 

The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of 
Professor Max Duncker. By Evriyn Aspott, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Volume Il. In demy 8vo. : 

The Second Volume, containing an account of the Rise of Assyria, of the Pheeni- 
cian Colonies, the Hebrew Monarchy, the later Pharaohs, the Babylonian and 
Lydian Ewpires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent discoveries 
and criticism upon the history of the Kings of Judah and Israel, and enables us to 
compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on Hgypt and Lydia with what 
is known from more original sourceg 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baxer, Author 
of “ French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.’ In 2 vols., 
deny 8vo. With Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, Elliston. 


OLD PARIS: ITS COURT and LITERARY SALONS. 


By Catherine Charlotte, Lapy Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson Disries”’ and 
“The Bath Archives.”’ In2vols., large crown 8vo. With Portraits of Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the First 


Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count de Bon- 
nevul, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubruquis, Marco 
Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A Learned 
Ambareador, The Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccaneer, William 
Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some Odd Mem- 
bers of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the Revolu- 
tion. In2vols., crown 8vo. By Beryarp Henny BEeckER. 


EPISODES in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. By Dr. T. 


L. Purrson. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES, By An Ovrsiper. 
No. 2. GENERAL VON BULOW AND THE DANISH QUESTION, 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS, 


Ou MONDAY NEXT. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


Ta3 vols., crowa 2vo. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


J By the Authors of 
“THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT.” 
THE WOOING O’T. 
SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 
KILCORRAN. 


oe 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiat‘nz this Series is to place befcve the 
public such works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have already acquired some 
notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap form. 

The volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well printed avd 
neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it caa find a permanent place 
in the library. 

The price of each volume will be Half-i-Crown. 


The following Volumes will be published at the end of 
October :-- 


LAND 0’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New Story.) By 


the Author of “Comin taro’ the Rve.” 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE, By 


Fiorencs Montcomexy, Author of “ Misanterstood.” 


AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author of 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “The 


y . . 
Wocing o't,” &e 


A BLUE STOCKING. ‘By Mis. Annie Epwarpes, 


Authovess of “ Archie Lovel!,” 


VI. 
FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. Py Oxe wuo 
HAS Enpurryp rv. A*New Edition. 
Other Volumes are in preparation. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Sh i a ue 


NEW BOOKS. 


(ee 
This day, with 4 Meps and 2 Illustrations, 


CYPRUS: Its History, its Present Resources and 


Future Prospects. By R. Hammtow Lane, late H.M. Consul for the Island _ 


of Cyprus. 8vo, 14s. 


NEW NOVEL.—_THE EUROPEANS. By H. Jamzs, 


Jun., Author of ‘The Americans,” &c, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 


** After a ‘spell’ of the ordinary fiction of the day, Mr. James’s novel, which he 


modestly calls a sketch, but which, in respect of its finish and delicacy of éteeution, 
might be more fitly called a miniature, strikes on the mental palate with a new ana 
almost startling fiavour.”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL.—RACHEL OLLIVER. 3 vols., crown 


8vo, 31s, 6d. [Just ready. 
EDITED, with PREFACE, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. : 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS: the SIX CHIEF 


LIVES, with MACAULAY’S “LIFE of JOHNSON.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
The STORY of the CHRISTIANS and MOORS in 


SPAIN. By Cuan.torre M. Yonaes, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 


With Vignette by Homan Hunt, engraved by JEEns, 18mo, 4s. 6d, 
[J ust ready, 


Now ready, price 3s. 64., Part IV. of 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. Edited 


by Greorce Grove. (Concert-Spirituel to Ferrara.) 


VILLAGE POLITICS: Addresses and Sermons on the 


Labour Question. By C, W. Srvnss, M.A., Vicar of Granborough, Bucks, 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. Edited, witb 


Commentary, by Professor Joun E, B, Mayor, M.A. Vol. IL, crown 8yo ~ 


103. 6d. (Vol. L, 7s. 6d.) 


HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS and _ INSANE 


DRUNKARDS. By J. C. Brces1, M.D., F.R.S, Crown 8v0, price 2s. 64 


STORIES from the HISTORY of ROME. By Mrs.. 


Bersty. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


A CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Crargz; 
M.A., F.G.S. 18mo, 2s. 6d, [This day. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


MIRAGE. By Georce Friemine, Author of “A Nile 
Novel.” [This day. 


The OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. ByT. L. Krveron” 


O.trHant, M.A. Being a New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly 
Enlarged, of ‘‘ The Sources of Standard Euglish.”” Extra feap. 8vo, 8. 


An ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, based on 


Green’s “ Short History of the English People.” By C. W. A.'Tart, M.A. 
Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OREGON: There and Back in 1877, By Wavuis Nasm, 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 7s. 6d. 


‘This unpretentious little volumeis a bright and very clever record of a journey 
. which will tell any one who reads it? ~ 


which the author made to Oregon . . 
very great deal worth knowing about Oregon. . .. 
an interesting and amusing book.’’—Spectator, 


Altogether, he has written 


ROUND ABOUT FRANCE, By E. C. GRENVILLE 


Murray. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“These short essays are a mine of information as to the present condition and 
future prospects of political parties in France. . . . It is at once 


interesting and exceptionally instructive, on a subject on which few English people 
-¢ are well informed,’’—Scotsman. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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